REPORT 

INTRODUCTORY 

1. At the first meeting of the Librai^ Advisory Council for England on 25th 
February, 1966, the Secretary of State invited the Council to make a study of 
the numbers of qualified librarians likely to be required in the foreseeable 
future, and of the arrangements for their education and training. The Council 
appointed a committee to undertake the study and the Library Advisory 
Council for Wales, who were invited to participate, nominated three members. 
The committee thus became a joint committee of the two Councils. 

2. The Joint Committee presented an interim report to the two Councils in 
February 1967 about the urgent need to encourage the provision of short 
courses, both for the advanced training of qualified librarians and to enable 
graduates of mature age who are working in librarianship and information 
work to qualify as chartered librarians. This report was accepted by the two 
Councils, and by the Secretary of State. Since that date the Library Associa- 
tion has drawn up a special scheme for the admission of mature graduate 
entrants to its register, and the Department of Education and Science, with 
other interested parties, has established a committee to promote and co- 
ordinate the provision of short courses. 

3. In March, 1968, the Joint Committee presented their final report, which 
was adopted by the two Councils. It deals with the main issues under three 
headings : the number of qualified librarians likely to be required in the next 
ten to twenty years; the adequacy and suitability of present arrangements for 
education and training, measured against the probable requirements; and 
the problems, particularly of staffing the schools of librarianship, which 
could be expected to accompany any improvement of the existing facilities. 

4. The first of these three topics fomts the subject matter of a Departmental 
paper prepared at the request of the Joint Committee and the other two are 
dealt with in reports of two working parties set up by the Joint Committee. 
These three documents are appended to this report. When the reports of the 
two working parties were drawn up the most recent estimates of supply and 
demand contained in Appendix I were not available. It is possible that some 
emphases might have been slightly different had all this information been 
available to the working parties. 

5. Although the Public Libraries and Museums Act 1964, under which the two 
Library Advisory Councils were set up, relates only to England and Wales, the 
Joint Committee quickly found that it would be unrealistic to consider the 
supply and training of librarians in those two countries without also taking 
into account the situation in Scotland and Northern Ireland, for librarians 
do not necessarily practise in the country where they have their education 
and training. Thanks to the co-operation of the Scottish Education Department 
and the Northern Ireland Ministry of Education, which both sent representa- 
tives to meetings of the Joint Committee, it has been possible to take into 
consideration the position in the United Kingdom as a whole. 

THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED LIBRARIANS 

6. Paragraph 33 of Appendix I shows that, on the basis of certain assumptions 
which the Councils consider reasonable, the annual demand for qualified 
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librarians is likely to increase from about 1,100 in 1968 to nearly 1,400 in the 
late 1980’s. This estimate of likely demand must be compared with the present 
supply. During 1967, a total of 1,133 students successfully completed their 
examinations, and most of these will become eligible for admission to the 
Library Association’s register of Chartered Librarians during 1968. The 
increased capacity of schools of librarianship is likely to produce over 1,200 
successful students in 1968, and planned enrolments during 1968/69 show a 
further increase which is likely to result in an output of over 1,400 in the early 
1970's. We wish to draw attention to the difference between these figures and 
our estimates of demand, which are admittedly speculative. In the case of 
public libraries, for example, we have no certain knowledge of the rate at which 
authorities will develop their services and increase their professional staff. 
But, even when allowance has been made for the uncertainty of our estimates, 
the figures strongly suggest that the recent rapid expansion of facilities for the 
full-time training of librarians should now be succeeded by a period of con- 
solidation, in which the emphasis should be on qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative improvement. Our estimates indicate, for example, that there may still 
be a need to increase the proportion of graduate librarians within the present 
total, with a consequent decrease in the number of non-graduate librarians. 
The output of both graduate and non-graduate librarians from the schools of 
librarianship will need to be kept continuously under review in relation to the 
evidence of demand, so that guidance can be given to the schools at the earliest 
opportunity as to likely future needs, 

7. Appendix I explains in detail the assumptions on which the estimates of 
demand in the foregoing paragraph have been based. We expect the need for 
more librarians to be spread over libraries of all types — public libraries, 
national and university libraries, school and college libraries and scientific 
libraries and information departments. The largest demand will be from 
public libraries, and that figure we have related to the Government Actuary's 
estimates of population for the next 25 years. However, births and deaths do 
not always accord with even the best demographic prognostications, and if the 
Government Actuary’s figures prove to be wrong, so, pro tanto, will our 
estimates. 

8. But the most uncertain element in our statistics is the allowance which 
should be made for casualties due to marriage, the number of married women 
librarians who will eventually return to librarianship, and for how long the 
returners will serve. At present about 65 per cent of entrants into librarianship 
are women, a proportion which may well increase to 70 per cent during the next 
teri years. Such evidence as it has been possible to gather suggests that 10 per 
cent of women entrants remain in librarianship as a continuous career, and 
90 per cent leave after an initial working life of, on the average, not more than 
four years. At present only a few of them subsequently return to librarianship. 

9. Our estimates would be thrown out if the proportions of men and women 
going into librarianship changed substantially. The forecasts would also be 
thrown out if the marriage wastage rate fell, but we have no reason to think 
that the matrimonial risks of women librarians will decline. It is, of course, 
possible that it will become the generally accepted practice, as it is in America 
and Scandinavia for women to continue their professional careers after 
marriage, in which case the initial working life might average more than four 
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years. Our estimates are at the mercy of social customs at which we can only 
guess. 

10. The Committee on the Staffing of Local Government (the Mallaby Com- 
mittee) recommended in paragraph 229 of its report* that “local authorities 
should employ married women to alleviate the shortage of librarians". While 
the shortage the Committee referred to is now being overcome, we think that 
the employment of married women librarians should be encouraged, and we 
would particularly like to see an increase in the opportunities available to them 
for part-time employment. In any profession the employment of married 
women creates problems whilst also offering certain advantages. In public 
libraries, with their awkward working hours, the problems are more obvious 
than in certain other kinds of libraries. In our estimates of the likely demand for 
newly qualified librarians, we have assumed that rather more qualified married 
women librarians will return after a break in service than do so at present. 

THE ADEQUACY AND SUITABILITY OF PRESENT TRAINING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

1 1 . The principal ways in which a professional qualification may now be 
obtained are: 

(i) a two-year, or seven term, full-time course at a school of librarian- 
ship, usually embarked upon at the age of 18 or 19, and with a normal 
admission requirement of two General Certificate of Education 
Advanced level and three Ordinary level passes; 

(ii) a one-year, or four term, full-time course taken at a university or 
local education authority school of librarianship, after the com- 
pletion of a university degree course of the traditional kind. 

New developments include: 

(iii) university and Council for National Academic Awards first de,gree 
courses in librarianship; 

(iv) proposals of the Library Association for the admission to its register 
of mature graduates engaged in librarianship or information work 
who satisfactorily complete a series of short professional courses. 

The difierent kinds of library and their needs for qualified staff (Appendix II, 
paragraphs 8 to 30) 

12. These paragraphs contain an analysis, which the Councils regard as a 
satisfactory working basis, of the probable needs of different kinds of library 
for qualified librarians. The main concern here, and throughout the report, 
is with questions affecting librarians, and only occasional reference is made to 
another group of workers in the same field who have come to be known as 
information scientists. We have not sought to draw a clear distinction between 
librarianship and information science and the development of degree courses 
in the field of library studies is likely to blur any distinction still further. We 
recognise, however, that certain work in libraries and information departments 
may require specialized education and training not normally provided in 
conventional courses in librarianship. 



* Ministi^ of Housing and Local Government, H.M.S.O. 1967. 
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Recruitment {Appendix II. paragraphs 31 to 47) 

13. The Councils endorse the opinions expressed by the working party about 
the need for libraries and schools of librarianship to adopt a positive recruit- 
ment policy, in order to attract into librarianship in sufficient numbers 
entrants with the most needed qualities and qualifications, Employeis, 
particularly local authorities, should take steps to remove the positive dis- 
couragements to the recruitment and retention of staff to which the working 
party draws attention. We have not made a detailed study of career prospects 
in public libraries, which have a bearing on these matters, but there is clearly 
a need for prospects to be improved in certain localities. We suggest that the 
local authorities should give further consideration to this general problem. 
We also recommend that a serious attempt should be made to establish a 
clearing-house for admissions to schools of librarianship. 

Pre-entry educational requirements {Appendix II, paragraphs 48 to 55) and the 
content of courses for non-graduates { Appendix II, paragraphs 56 to 70) 

14. We commend to the Library Association and the schools of librarianship 
the suggestions contained in this part of the report, particularly concerning 
pre-entry educational requirements; the desirability of allowing greater 
flexibility in the timing of Part 1 of the Library Association examination, 
and the partial reorganisation of the present syllabus. We agree that there is 
need for more emphasis on liberal education and language studies, and that 
the study of certain advanced aspects of library management and of the details 
of routine management processes could be omitted. The increasing accept- 
ance, in all professions, of the need for continued professional education 
makes it sensible to omit certain advanced and specialised work from a pre- 
service course taken at the age of about 18 to 21. 

Degree and post-graduate courses in librarianship (Appendix //, paragraphs 
71 to 83) 

15. At present there is only one university first degree offered in librarianship 
(Strathclyde), but others (at Aberystwyth and Loughborough) are expected 
to be started in 1968. In addition, a number of non-university schools of 
librarianship are submitting proposals for C.N.A.A. degrees in librarianship 
and information science, and one at the Newcastle College of Commerce, has 
already been approved.* 

16. The Councils welcome the introduction of degree courses in as much as 
they give opportunity for developing a more profound study of librarianship. 
We are sensible of the attraction of combining the study of librarianship 
with that of an academic discipline whose high standard can be easily recog- 
nised. Institutions offering first degrees in librarianship are faced with the 
problem that courses which constitute an intellectual discipline of degree 
standard may lack the professional content which a vocational course might 
reasonably be expected to include; while, on the other hand, a course with 
adequate professional content may lack the intellectual content of other degree 
courses. There is also the problem of achieving a synthesis between traditional. 



* Since this report Wits written, the C.N.A.A. has approved other degree courses in the Held 
of librarianship and information science, at the Birmingham College of Commerce and the 
Leeds College of Commerce. 
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professional and academic studies so as to provide a coherent course. We know 
that the Council for National Academic Awards is alive to these problems in 
the establishrnent of degree courses in librarianship and we hope that colleges 
and universities considering similar proposals will also have due regard to 
their implications. 

17. Graduates in other subjects can take a master’s degree or one-year 
postgraduate diploma course at certain university schools of librarianship, 
or a one-year course leading to the Library Association’s postgraduate 
examination at a non-university school. The term “postgraduate” is ambig- 
uous, because although these courses are postgraduate in time, they are not all 
postgraduate in level. We welcome the development of higher degree courses 
in librarianship at certain universities, as a result of which a clearer pattern 
may eventually emerge. 

18. The working party draw attention to the fact that the proportion of 
librarians who hold degrees, either in librarianship or in a more traditional 
subject, will continue to increase, both because of the nature of the work, 
and from the need for libraries to secure a share of the increasing proportion 
of young people taking a course of full-time higher education. This we accept 
as a correct diagnosis. But senior posts in librarianship call for qualities which 
are not the exclusive prerogative of graduates, and although there may be 
posts in, for example, national, university and scientific libraries for which a 
university degree is an essential qualification, it is not our view that senior 
posts should in general be reserved exclusively for graduates. 

Practical work in libraries (Appendix II, paragraphs 85 to 108) 

19. The Councils agree with the working party that practical work is an 
important part of the training of librarians. This is a subject which the working 
party have studied thoroughly. We endorse the recommendations contained 
in these paragraphs, and also hope that in due course the work of the Local 
Government Training Board will lead to improved arrangements for the train- 
ing of librarians in public libraries. 

Methods of assessment (Appendix II, paragraphs 109 to 1 14) 

20. The working party make certain suggestions with regard to the examina- 
tion and assessment of students in non-university schools of librarianship. The 
fact that they take an external examination — that of the Library Association - 
has had the advantage that national standards have been set, and this was of 
particular importance during the period when two-year full-time courses were 
being developed. They have now, for the most part, become firmly established, 
and the Councils agree with the working party that every school should be of 
such a quality that it can be entrusted with responsibility for internal examin- 
ing. This would be quite compatible with the use of external examiners, as in 
universities, to ensure the preservation of national standards. 

Length of courses for non-graduates (Appendix II, paragraphs 115 to 120) 

21. The working party have considered the length of the non-university 
course, which at present is two years. There are arguments in favour of 
lengthening it to three years, but the working party conclude that the balance 
of advantage lies with the retention of the two-year course, provided that it 
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is modified in certain respects, and provided also that short courses are avail- 
able covering advanced and specialised aspects of certain subjects. With 
this conclusion the Councils are in agreement. 

Sandwich courses, part-time study, and correspondence courses (Appendix II, 
paragraphs I2I to 130) 

22. We also agree with the views of the working party on these matters and 
particularly endorse the view that librarianship cannot satisfactorily be taught 
by correspondence alone. 

Short courses (Appendix II, paragraphs 131 to 139) 

23. We attach particular importance to the recommendations of the working 
party with regard to short courses. Technical developments in librarianship, 
as in other professions, call for up-dating courses; librarians need oppor- 
tunities for studying certain aspects of their work when they have had enough 
experience to make the study meaningful; there must be opportunities for 
both non-graduates and graduates to continue their professional education; 
suitable short courses leading to qualification should be available to mature 
graduate entrants who cannot be expected to undertake lengthy full-time 
courses. Short courses should be provided by the organisations best equipped 
to do so, including university and non-university schools of librarianship, 
national and academic libraries, Aslib, and SCONUL. 

Co-ordination (Appendix II, paragraphs 140 to 144) 

24. Hitherto the co-ordination of training for librarianship has been mainly 
due to the work of the Library Association and of the Department of Education 
and Science. With the development of university and C.N.A.A. degree courses 
in librarianship, the increased emphasis on practical training, and the con- 
siderable expansion of short courses, the working party urge the need for a 
comprehensive system of co-ordination, and recommend that representatives 
of the bodies particularly concerned should meet to consider what further 
steps might usefully be taken, such as the establishment of a standing confer- 
ence. The Councils support this recommendation, and hope that the Secretary 
of State will take the initiative in convening the meeting. The Councils have 
asked the joint committee responsible for this study to remain in being and to 
keep under review policy regarding the supply and training of librarians and 
information officers. 

THE SCHOOLS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

25. The second working party had as their principal subject the staffing of 
schools of librarianship, but their deliberations extended also to other factors 
affecting the future provision of training facilities. 

Full-time and part-time teaching staff (Appendix III, paragraphs 4 to 22) 

26. During the last five years, the schools of librarianship have expanded 
rapidly, and the number of full-time teachers has risen from 47 in 1962 to 
183 in 1967 (paragraph 4). By February 1968 the number had risen to 246. 
The working party have explained that further staff will be needed, both to 
cater for the larger student enrolments and to improve staff-student ratios, 
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especially m the non-umversity schools. Because they consider there may 
be difficulty in recruiting numbers of additional teachers of good calibre 
they have drawn particular attention to the need to ensure that staff are most 
effectively and economically used. 

Councils endorse the view of the working party, set out in paragraph 
7, that a school of hbrarianship must have an adequate cadre of full-time staff 
an commend both to schools and to employing libraries the suggestions 
contained in paragraphs 10 to 12 for reducing the obstacles which impede 
movement between the teaching and the practice of hbrarianship. We also 
support the suggestions that librarians going into teaching should have 
opportunities for systematically acquiring teaching skills (paragraphs 16 
to la and IZ) and that the maximum practicable use should be made of 
suitable part-time teachers (paragraphs 19 to 21). 



Conditions of work of full-time staff {Appendix III, paragraphs 23 to 34) 

Couiicils, whilst recognising the problems ' with which the schools 
ol hbrarianship have been faced as a result of rapid expansion, wish to 
underline the comments of the working party with regard to hours of teaching 
(paragraph 24), the encouragement of research (paragraph 32), study leave 
(paragraph 33), and the provision of adequate supporting staff (paragraph 34). 

facilities in schools of Hbrarianship {Appendix 111, paragraphs 

29. The working party stress the need for a school of hbrarianship to have 
access to a good general library, and also to a specialist collection of books 
and periodicals on hbrarianship. Moreover it needs to have available such 
ancillary equipment as audio-visual material, punched card equipment, micro- 
reading machines, equipment for document reproduction, etc. These factors 
point to the need, on economic grounds, for larger rather than smaller schools 
of hbrarianship. 



The effective use of teaching staff (Appendix III, paragraphs 40 and 41) 

30. We support the working party’s view that serious consideration should be 
given to the best ways of using teachers’ time, by such methods as programmed 
learning and audio-visual aids, and we recommend that the Department of 
Education and Science should encourage an investigation into the use of 
such methods in education for hbrarianship. We also endorse the working 
party s insistence on the need to avoid uneconomic teaching situations 
whether resulting from too much technical detail having to be learnt for 
examination purposes, or from too wide a choice of subjects leading to unduly 
small groups of students. 



The sme of non-university schools of Hbrarianship. (Appendix III, paragraphs 
42 to 52) 

31 . It is the view of the working party that staffing considerations, as well as 
the need for adequate library and other facilities referred to in paragraph 29, 
argue in favour of larger rather than smaller schools of Hbrarianship. The 
Councils accept the force of these arguments. We think that it would be a 
mistake to establish any additional schools of Hbrarianship in the foreseeable 
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future, and that if any further increase in capacity proves to be needed it will 
be achieved most effectively by the further expansion of some of the more 
firmly based existing schools. We endorse the recommendation of the working 
party that the smaller schools should consider some measure of specialisation 
rather than seek to expand. 

The position of the universities (Appendix III, paragraphs 53 to 56) 

32. We do not feel justified in advocating the establishment of any additional 
university schools of librarianship. We have referred in paragraph 6, however, 
to the probable need for a higher proportion of graduate librarians, and in 
paragraph 31 to the merits, from the point of view of efficiency and economy, 
of larger schools. We therefore consider that, when there is evidence of need 
for a further increase in the total output of librarians, it is in the university 
schools that expansion could most usefully take place. 
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APPENDIX I 



ESTIMATES OF FUTURE DEMAND FOR PLACES IN FULL-TIME 
SCHOOLS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

I. 1. In this paper an attempt is made to estimate the output which will be 
needed annually from the schools of lihrarianship for the next twenty years. 
The following are some of the factors which have been taken into consideration 
in predicting the demands likely to be made by libraries of all kinds: 

(i) the numbers of librarians at present in post, and rates of expansion 
in each category in recent years ; 

(ii) , the views of the Working Party on the Education and Training Needs 

of Librarians, especially as to the proportion of graduates needed in 
libraries of different kinds (see Appendix II) ; 

(iii) the generally accepted standards concerning the numbers of profes- 
sional staff needed in public libraries ; 

(iv) the probable effect which degree courses in lihrarianship will have 
on the number of places needed in schools of lihrarianship. 

I. 2. A number of assumptions have been made regarding likely future rates 
of expansion, and these are explained in the following paragraphs in relation 
to each kind of library in turn. Many are necessarily speculative. In particular, 
rates of development are likely to be considerably affected by variations in 
the general economic situation. These estimates are considered to be the best 
that can be made in present circumstances. 

I. 3. Because the schools of lihrarianship in the United Kingdom must be 
regarded as contributing to a common pool of qualified librarians, it has 
been necessary to take into account the estimated needs of libraries in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland as well as in England and Wales, and allowance has 
also been made for the continuing demand from overseas librarians for 
places in United Kingdom schools of lihrarianship. 



I. 4. The average working life of a qualified librarian, and hence the rate of 
wastage which must be made good, is affected most seriously by the propor- 
tions of men and women entering the profession. In recent decades the per- 
centages of women among librarians newly admitted to the Library Associa- 
tion’s professional register have been as follows ; 



By 1967 women constituted nearly 72% of students currently attending full- 
time schools of lihrarianship, and it has therefore been assumed that women 
will constitute 70% of newly chartered librarians from 1970. 

I. 5. Very few male librarians leave the profession entirely before normal 
retirement. Their average working life has therefore been estimated to be 
35 years. A small proportion of women also make a life-long career in 
lihrarianship, and for this proportion estimated at 10%, the working life has 



WASTAGE RATES 



1930s. 

1940s, 

1950s. 

1960s. 




65% (estimated) 
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been assumed to be 30 years. Although no comprehensive evidence is available, 
information obtained from 36 chief librarians of public libraries indicates that 
the average initial working life of the remainder of the women now entering 
the profession is certainly less than five years, and may be as little as three. 
For the purpose of this estimate it has been assumed to be four years. The 
number of women who return after a break in service on marriage is still 
quite small, but is likely to increase slowly. It has been assumed to amount to 
10%, and the average additional period of service has been taken to be fifteen 
years. 

I. 6. The above assumptions lead to the following estimates of the average 
working life of librarians now entering the profession : 

For 100 newly qualified librarians For 100 newly qualified librarians 

admitted to the register up to 1969 admitted to the register after 1969 



35 men X 35 years = 1,225 30 men x 35 years = 1,050 

6’5 women X 30 years = 195 7 women x 30 years = 210 

58-5 women X 4 years = 234 63 women x 4 years = 252 

5’85 women X 15 years = 88 6-3 women x 15 years = 94 



1,742 1,606 



Average working life 17-42 years Average working life 16-06 years 
Equivalent annual wastage Equivalent annual wastage 

rate 5-74% rate 6-23% 



I. 7. Present wastage rates are somewhat lower than these, since the per- 
centage of women in the profession is lower than the percentage in the current 
intake, and a higher proportion of them are likely to remain in post until 
retirement. Annual wastage rates of qualified librarians have therefore been 
assumed to be 5% until 1970, 5-5% from 1971 until 1980, and 6% thereafter. 
This section has been concerned with the rate of wastage of qualified librarians 
from the profession as a whole. Transfer from one kind of library to another 
has therefore been disregarded. Wastage rates calculated as above have been 
applied to librarians in libraries of all kinds throughout the United Kingdom. 
For the staff of schools of librarianship, however, see paragraph 32. 

NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF REQUIRED IN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

(a) England and Wales 

I. 8. The Departmental Working Party on Standards of Public Library 
Service in England and Wales recommended in their report* that: 

(i) A minimum standard of one non-manual staff member to every 
2,500 population served should be aimed at by all libraries. 

(ii) The Roberts Committee’s minimum standardt requiring 40 % of the 
non-manual staff to be qualified librarians was appropriate for 
municipal libraries serving up to about 100,000 population and for 



* Ministry of Education, H.M.S.O. 1962. 

t Ministry of Education, The sirui ture of the public -library service in England and Wales. 
Cmnd. 660. February 1959. 
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counties. In urban areas of concentrated population a ratio of 
about 33 /„ could be regarded as a reasonable minimum. In the very 
largest cities the ratio might even be lower but should not be less 
than 25%. 

(iii) Libraries should include on their staff and provide training facilities 
for their fair share of professional trainees. Up to 10% of the qualified 
staff recommended could reasonably be trainees who have passed 
the appropriate examinations but have not qualified by length of 
experience to be recognised as chartered librarians. 

I. 9. The Advisory Councils’ Joint Committee on Standards of Public 
Library Semce are reconsidering these recommendations. In their discussions 
there has been some questioning whether the reductions to 33% and 25% 
referred to above are justified. The Joint Committee also recognise the weight 
of the argument that there are many circumstances in which more than 40% 
of non-manual staff (i.e. 1:6,250 population) should be qualified librarians" 
including trainees, especially in large library systems which need to cater for 
additional population from beyond the authority’s boundaries, to provide 
large numbers of service points, or to appoint specialist staff. 

I. 10.^ As however the Joint Committee have not yet completed their re- 
examination of staffing requirements, for the purpose of this paper the total 
demand for professional staff for public libraries in England and Wales has 
been calculated on the basis of 1 : 6,250 population, plus 5% to allow for posts 
above the minimum establishment. 

(h) Scotland and Northern Ireland 

I. 11. The committee appointed to consider the public library service in 
Northern Ireland (The Hawnt Committee)* considered it “a matter of import- 
ance that standards in staff and salary should not be permitted to fall below 
those in Great Britain”. A committee has been appointed to consider approp- 
riate standards of public library service in Scotland, but it has not yet reported. 
In view of these developments it has been assumed that in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland standards comparable to those proposed for England and 
Wales will be achieved by about the same time. 

THE PRESENT STAFFING POSITION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
I. 12. The Library Association’s Establishment and Grading Census as at 
1st November, 1967 (with an allowance for missing returns) showed a total 
of 6,154 occupied graded posts in public libraries in the United Kingdom, 
of which about 10% were below the minimum salary required to be paid to a 
chartered librarian under the National Joint Council’s Scheme of Conditions 
of Service. The total of 6,154 has therefore been taken to be the total number 
of qualified librarians in post at that date, including due allowance for 10% 
of trainees as defined in paragraph 8 (iii). ° 

I. 13. Of these 6,154 posts, some 2,727 were in fact occupied by unqualified 
or partly qualified staff, but since most of them must be assumed to be 
filled on a permanent basis it would be unrealistic to expect these posts to 
absorb many newly qualified librarians until they become vacant by the 



• Government of Northern Ireland, Cmd.494. April 1966. 
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normal processes of wastage and retirement. For the purposes of this calcula- 
tion therefore they are assumed to be occupied by qualified librarians. 

1. 14. The following table shows the position on 1st November 1967 in 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland, based on the Library 
Association’s Establishment and Grading Census, with an allowance for 
missing returns. 



Table I 





Professional posts 
occupied by 
chartered 
librarians 


Professional posts 
occupied by un- 
qualified or partly 
qualified staff 


Professional 

posts 

vacant 


Total 

professional 

posts 


England and Wales 


3,200 


2,581 


391 


6,172 


Scotland 


191 


114 


13 


318 


Northern Ireland 


36 


32 


9 


77 


Total 


3,427 


2,727 


413 


6,567 



THE ACHIEVEMENT OF STANDARDS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
I. 1 5. Estimates of the demand for staff from public libraries, set out in the 
following table, have been based on the assumption that the standards 
proposed by the Departmental Working Party on Standards of Public 
Library Service in England and Wales, modified as described in paragraph 
10, will be achieved throughout the United Kingdom by 1983. It has been 
assumed that 25 % of the intake into public libraries will be graduates. 



Table II 





1968 


1973 


1978 


1983 


1988 


Population projections provided by 
Government Actuary (based on 
1966 estimates). Thousands 

England and Wales 


48,710 


50,440 


52,323 


54,327 


56,716 


Scotland 


5,186 


5,170 


5,255 


5,340 


5,476 


Northern Ireland 


1,510 


1,558 


1,615 


1,680 


1,766 


United Kingdom total 


55,406 


57,168 


59,193 


61,347 


63,958 


Number of posts needed for qualified 
librarians at 1 ;6250 
England and Wales 


7,793 


8,070 


8,372 


8,693 


9,074 


Scotland 


830 


827 


841 


854 


876 


Northern Ireland 


242 


250 


258 


269 


283 


United Kingdom total 


8,865 


9,147 


9,471 


9,816 


10.233 


Posts needed above this level, esti- 
mated as an additional 5% overall, 
(see paragraph 10) 


443 


457 


474 


491 


512 


Total professional posts needed ... 


9,308 


9,604 


9,945 


10,307 


10.745 


1968 establishments (from Library 
Association’s census as at 1st 
November, 1967) and increased 
totals needed to meet proposed stan- 
dard by 1983 


6,154 


7,538 


8,922 


10,307 


10,745 
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NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS ESTIMATED TO BE 
REQUIRED IN ALL NON-PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 



I. 16. Statistics supplied by the Library Association show the following 
numbers of chartered librarians to have been employed in non-public libraries 
of all kinds: 



Table In 





Number of chartered librarians 


Percentage increase 


Kinds of library or organization 












1965 


1966 


1967 


1966 over 
1965 


1967 over 
1%6 


I. National libraries, government 
libriiries and public authorities ... 


283 


294 


299 


4“’.;; 


1 N 


2. l.Jniver.sities, university colleges and 












institutes of education 


445 


456 


522 


-ji) 


N",. 


Colleges of education 


131 


157 


180 


20 


15'’„ 


4. C’nlleges of technology and further 












education ... 


331 


346 


422 


5" 


1-M. 


5, Schools 


62 


72 


94 


16".. 




6, Professional associations, learned 
societies, industrial and commer- 












ciui libraries 


295 


300 


328 


1 "u 


7 " 


7. Medical and hospital libraries 


65 


72 


87 


1 1 




Total 


1.612 


1,697 


1,932 


5'',. 


I4"„ 



I. 17. Since they relate only to chartered librarians, these figures rellect the 
output from schools of librarianship about a year earlier. They do not take 
into account persons holding qualifications other than those of the Library 
Association, nor those former chartered librarians who have allowed their 
subscriptions to the Library Association to lapse. Nor do they include tho.se 
who have successfully completed courses in librarianship and fulfilled other 
pre-registration requirements but have not applied for admission to the 
Association’s register, but although no information is available on which the 
number of such cases might be estimated, they are likely to be relatively fev\ . 
and to occur most frequently among diploraates of the university schools 
of librarianship. Their numbers may therefore be expected to increase with the 
increased output from such schools. 

I. 18. As a further indication of the rate at which libraries of different 
kinds are appointing newly qualified librarians, the following table shows the 
first appointments after leaving schools of librarianship of 565 students, 
about 50% of those who completed their courses during 1967 and the only 
ones for whom this information was available. The figures given include those 
who were returning to their previous employers, and the students listed htid 
not necessarily passed the whole of the final examination. The figures include 
all or some of the students from eleven out of the fourteen schools of libraritin- 
ship. The proportion of graduates is high because all four of the univcrsit\ 
schools are included. 
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Table IV 



Kind of library or other 


Number of 


Number of 




appointment 


graduates 


non-graduates 


Total 


Public libraries 


64 


269 


333 (58%) 


Notional libraries 


11 


1 


12 (2‘’„i' 


Government libraries 

Universities, university colleges and institutes 


12 


9 


21 


of educiition 

(\>lleges of education; colleges oi' technology 


65 


13 


78 {14",.) 


and further education 


15 


19 


34 (6" ) ■ 


Schools 


1 


1 


2 (1 " ") 


Professional associations and learned societies 


6 


I 


7 (1 “/ ) 


Industrial libraries 


9 


14 


23 (4%) 


Other special libraries 


5 


4 


9 (2%) 


Overseas libraries 


18 


14 


32 (6 %) 


Non-library appointments 


9 


5 


14 (2%) 




215 

. 


350 


565 {I00"„) 



[a) National libvariea 

I. 19. The number of librarians recruited into the national libraries after 
having completed full-time courses at schools of librarianship is likely to 
remain small, though it is expected that some graduate members of the staffs 
of such libraries will in future seek professional training and qualifications 
by means of short courses. Allowance has been made for a net annual increase 
of five in the staffs of national libraries who have completed full-time courses. 
All have been assumed to be graduates. 

(ft) Libraries in universities, university colleges ciiul institutes of education 
1. 20. The report of the Working Party on the Educational and Training 
Needs of Librarians* refers in paragraph 137 to the provision of short courses 
by which mature graduates already employed in libraries may acquire profes- 
sional qualifications. Since these are people who would otherwise acquire no 
formal professional qualification in librarianship at all, it has been assuraed. 
that the provision of such courses would not significantly affect the intake into 
university libraries of those who have attended full-time courses. The net 
increase in the number of staff qualified by this means has therefore been 
assumed to continue at the rate of 75 per year until 1975, and thereafter at 
the rate of 30 per year. One-third of this intake has been assumed to consist of 
non-graduates who will occupy some of the 25% of middle-grade professional 
posts. The other two-thirds have.been assumed to consist of graduates destined 
for a proportion of senior grade posts, the remainder of which are expected 
to be filled in future by graduates without professional qualifications or by 
those who have qualified by means of short courses. 

(c) Libraries in further education establishments and colleges of education 
I. 21. Annual increases during the last two years in the number of qualified 
librarians employed in these libraries have been 41 and 99 respectively. 
Developments taking place in this sector suggest that the demand for librarians 



* Published as Appendix II ol‘ this Report. 
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will continue at a high level for several years. Provision has therefore been 
made in these estimates for an additional eighty posts per year to be filled by 
qualified librarians who have completed full-time courses, up to 1975, dropping 
thereafter to fifty. Half of them have been assumed to be graduates. 

(d) School libraries 

I. 22. The table in paragraph 16 shows that this sector has developed most 
rapidly in the last two years. Most large secondary schools of more than 
1,000 pupils will probably wish to have full-time qualified librarians, and 
although no firm estimate is available of their probable numbers pro_yisiDn 
has been made for increasing the number of school librarians by 45 each year, 
a third being assumed to be graduates. 

(e) Scientific libraries and information departments 

1. 23. Although these do not constitute a separate category in the analysis of 
chartered librarians in paragraph 16, it is known that in November 1965 
there were 205 chartered librarians employed in industrial and commercial 
libraries. A small additional number excluded from the register for reasons 
indicated in paragraph 17 might perhaps bring the total up to 225. This 
compares with a total of 369 chartered librarians shown to be working in the 
wider field of scientific and technical information work by a national survey* 
carried out by the Office for Scientific and Technical Information in the 
summer of 1965 and known to be incomplete. The discrepancy is a wide one, 
but is assumed to be accounted for by librarians working in special depart- 
ments in public or academic libraries, or in national or government libraries. 
1. 24. It is assumed that most of the development which has taken place since 
1965 in libraries in category 6 in the table in paragraph 16 has been in the 
industrial field. In two years, therefore, the increase in occupied posts in this 
sector may have amounted to about 40, including an allowance for those 
potential chartered librarians who have not in fact sought admission to the 
Library Association’s register. 

I. 25. Evidence in the O.S.T.l. survey suggests that between 1965 and 1970 
the' total number of staff of all kinds engaged in scientific and technical 
information work will need to increase to about 5,400. of whom 4,750 may 
be expected to be employed in scientific libraries and information departments. 
On the basis of the views of the Working Party on the Educational and 
Training Needs of Librarians, as to the likely proportions holding qualifica- 
tions of different kinds, it has been estimated that not more than 760 of these 
will wish to have obtained a professional qualification by means of full-time 
attendance at a school of librarianship, and that half of these will probably 
be graduates. 

I. 26. For the purpose of this calculation it has been assumed that the increase 
from 265 (1968) to about 760 is achieved by 1975 at the rate of 70 per year, 
half the annual addition being graduates. After 1975 the annual increase in 
the number of librarians qualified by full-time courses is assumed to continue 
at 50 per year. Annual wastage has also been calculated on the assumption 
that 50% of the replacements will be graduates. 

* Jounuil <ij Dormifiuiitioiu 22 (.t) Sept. 1966, pp. 210-244. 
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(/) All other libraries 

I. 27. The remaining libraries, including those of government departments, 
professional associations and learned societies were employing some 400 
chartered librarians in November 1967. Increases in recent years have been 
small, but because these may have been kept unduly low by the general 
shortage of qualified librarians a figure of 30 per year has been estimated to be 
needed throughout the foreseeable future, a third of them being graduates. 



QUALIFIED LIBRARIANS WORKING OVERSEAS 
I. 28. There is a continuing need both for training facilities in the United 
Kingdom for overseas librarians, and for expatriate librarians from the 
United Kingdom to work overseas. In February 1968 there were 37 graduates 
from overseas undertaking one year diploma or post-graduate courses in 
schools of librarianship in the United Kingdom. Another 37 were in the 
second year of a two year course for non-graduates. To these must be added 
the small number of United Kingdom librarians who find posts overseas 
on completion of their courses. 

1. 29. Although development in Commonwealth schools of librarianship will 
eventually reduce the demand for places for overseas students, it seems 
unlikely that in the foreseeable future this will more than keep up with the 
accelerated development of overseas libraries. Allowance has therefore been 
made for a total annual demand for 80 librarians, half of them graduates. 



QUALIFIED LIBRARIANS EMPLOYED FULL-TIME IN 
SCHOOLS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 



I. 30. The total number of such staff in February 1968 was 246. Provision has 
been made in these estimates for maintaining an overall staff-student ratio of 
1:10. Although the calculations in this paper relate generally to required 
output, and not to places in schools of librarianship, it has been necessary 
here to attempt a rough correlation in order to estimate future staffing needs. 
For this purpose the estimated student output required has been converted to 
places in schools of librarianship by means of the following formula, applic- 
able to a two-year course: 



First year intake 100 

First year drop-outs 10% 

Second year intake ... ... ... 90 

•Second year drop-outs and failures ... 5 % of original intake 

Successful completions 85 

190 places annually for 85 successes annually 
Number of places=223% of required output. 

1. 31. No attempt has been made to estimate the number of graduate librarians 
who will have taken a one-year post-graduate course and the number who will 
hiive taken a three or four year degree course in librarianship. At present the 
overwhelming majority take the one year course, but the number of degree 
courses may increase rapidly. The accuracy of the estimate will also be affected 
by factors such as the numbers of students whose courses last for lour or 
seven terms instead of one or two academic years. However, the number of 
additional teaching posts needed is small in relation to the total demand, and 
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the average course duration for all students, graduates and non-graduates, 
has therefore been taken to be two years. 

I. 32, Because of the relatively high proportion of long-serving staff members, 
both men and women, in schools of librarianship, a wastage rate of only 3 % 
has been assumed. Future additions to staff have been assumed to consist of 
equal numbers of graduates and non-graduates. 



AN ESTIMATE OF TOTAL DEMAND 
I. 33. The total annual demand for qualified librarians calculated on the 
basis of the evidence and assumptions set out above, is as follows: 



Table V 



Year 


Graduates 


Non-graduates 


Total 


1968 ... 


403 


697 


1,100 


1969 ... 


405 


702 


1.107 


1970 ... 


417 


721 


1,138 


1971 ... 


445 


776 


1,221 


1972 ... 


457 


794 


1,251 


1973 ... 


469 


812 


1,281 


1974 ... 


480 


832 


1,312 


1975 ... 


482 


842 


1,324 


1976 ... 


442 


825 


1.267 


1977 ... 


460 


850 


1.310 


1978 ... 


470 


867 


1,337 


1979 ... 


480 


885 


1 .365 


1980 ... 


496 


912 


1,408 


1981 ... 


513 


971 


1,484 


1982 ... 


514 


969 


1.483 


1983 ... 


490 


858 


I..348 


1984 ... 


497 


867 


1.364 


1985 ... 


504 


875 


1 ..379 


1986 ... 


511 


885 


1 ..396 


1987 ... 


517 


896 


1,413 


1988 ... 


501 


836 


1,.337 



I. 34. The variations in demand from year to year shown in this table are 
partly the result of certain arbitrary changes in the bases of calculation, which 
are explained in the preceding paragraphs regarding the needs of libraries of 
different kinds. They should to that extent be disregarded. The peak in the 
early 1980s is due to the assumption that satisfactory staffing standards in 
public libraries will be achieved by about 1983. Any variation from that date 
will result in changing the position of the peak, but will not affect the estimate 
of total need over this period. 

1. 35. The table shows an annual demand for qualified librarians which, except 
for the peak referred to in the previous paragraph, rises fairly steadily from 
year to year, but seldom exceeds 1400 in any one year. Graduates comprise 
about 36% of the total. 

THE PRESENT OUTPUT FROM SCHOOLS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
I. 36. The total number of students in schools of librarianship who sal final 
examinations during 1967 was 1,052 (297 graduates, 755 non-graduates). 
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Of these about 1 ,000 can be expected to be successful, some of them after 
resitting one or more papers. In fact a total of 1,133 students (285 graduates, 
848 non-graduates) are known to have completed their examinations during 
1967, the balance being made up presumably of part-time students and 
re-sittings from previous years. 

I. 37. The completion of the qualifying examination must be followed by a 
year or more of practical work before a librarian can be admitted to the 
professional register. The figures in the preceding paragraph therefore relate 
in the main to librarians who will become fully qualified during 1968 (though 
estimates in paragraph 12 regarding public libraries have specifically allowed 
for a proportion of trainee-librarians during their year of practical training). 
1. 38. Even with this qualification, however, the 1967 output of potential 
qualified librarians is shown to be running ahead of the estimated demand, 
though the proportion of graduates is lower than the estimated need. 

1. 39. In February 1968 the number of students enrolled in final year courses 
at schools of librarianship was: 

Graduates in one-year post-graduate or diploma courses ... 391 

Non-graduates in second-year courses 920 

1,311 



1. 40. The number of students who will successfully complete the examina- 
tions during 1968 is therefore likely to exceed 1,200. 

1. 41. Estimates based on information supplied by the schools of librarianship 
to the Library Association suggest that the number of successful students may 
exceed 1.400 by 1971, as a result of increased intake into the schools. 

CONCLUSION 

1. 42. Although it is recognized that the estimates of total demand in para- 
graph 33 are extremely tentative, these output figures are so far ahead of those 
estimates as to give some cause for concern. It is possible that, if the staff are 
available, employers will be willing to develop their library services more 
rapidly than has been envisaged, and there is ample evidence that such 
development is needed. It is probably unrealistic however to expect the profes- 
sion to absorb for many years numbers of newly qualified librarians very far in 
excess of those suggested in paragraph 33 

1. 43. These estimates therefore suggest that no further expansion of schools 
of librarianship. leading to increased output of librarians, is likely to be 
justified in the immediate future. It is desirable however that both output and 
demand should be kept continuously under review. 
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APPENDIX II 



REPORT OF THE 

WORKING PARTY ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND 
TRAINING NEEDS OF LIBRARIANS 



INTRODUCTION 

II. I. We were appointed on the 19th May, 1966 by the Joint Committee on 
the Supply and Training of Librarians to consider the educational and training 
needs of librarians of all kinds. The working party, under the chairmanship 
of Mr, F, W. Jessup, consisted of librarians from four major branches of 
library work, namely public librarianship (Miss L. V. Paulin), academic 
librarianship (Mr. D. T. Richnell), industrial librarianship (Mr, W. Ashworth), 
and library education (Mr. E. P. Dudley). 

II. 2. The Joint Committee asked us to take into consideration the replies 
received from schools of librarianship to a series of questions on present 
arrangements for education and training, together with statistical and other 
information from the same source. We found this material of great assistance 
in our deliberations. 

II, 3. A detailed investigation into the nature of the work carried out at 
all levels in special libraries and information departments, with a view to 
relating this to educational requirements, is at present being carried out 
in the Postgraduate School of Librarianship and Information Science at 
Sheffield University under an O.S.T.l. contract. We think it desirable that the 
results of this study should be awaited before any decision is taken about a 
similar study of work in other types of library. In any case there would not 
have been enough time to carry out such ;i study in depth if we were to report 
within a reasonable period, and the nature of the work in these libraries is 
already understood tolerably well. 

II. 4. We have held fourteen meetings, one of which was a joint meeting with 
the Working Party on the Staffing of Schools of Librarianship. Joint meetings 
have also been held with the Library Association’s Sub-Committee on Short 
Courses for Mature Graduate Entrants (once), and its Syllabus Review 
Sub-Committee (twice), Mr. T. E. Callander (Chairman of the Library 
Association's Education Committee) and Mr. E. A. Clough (Chairman of 
the Library Association’s Board of Assessors) also attended a meeting of the 
Working Party to explain certain views of the Library Association on matters 
under discussion. We presented an interim report to the Joint Committee in 
February, 1967. 

II. 5. The investigations of this working party are part of a wider study, the 
object of which is to forecast as accurately as possible the future demand 
for qualified librarians, and to determine the adequacy of present levels of 
recruitment and of existing educational and training facilities to meet that 
demand. The working party have therefore studied the required content, and 
hence the duration, of the courses to be provided in considerable detail, since 
these must have an important bearing on the adequacy of facilities and the 
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ability of the schools of librarianship to produce whatever numbers ofqualilied 
librariaits prove to be required. 

11. 6. Much thought has already been given to these curricular matters by 
those directly concerned, especially the Library Association and the schools 
,>!' librarianship, and notable advances have been made in the la.st five years. 
11. 7. The position is changing rapidly, however, and many new factors must 
ne taken into consideration in looking ahead to the next phase of development, 
tn estimate of future demand is currently being made in the Department.* 
ind this, in conjunction with the recommendations made in this report, will 
help to ensure that the supply of qualified librarians will match the need during 
the next ten years or so — which is about as far ahead as it is practicable to 
look. 

I'HK DIFFERENT KINDS OF LIBRARY AND THEIR NEED 
FOR QUALIFIED LIBRARIANS 

II. X. ,\.s a first step towards determining the training needs of librarians, 
we have looked at the work done in libraries of different kinds and have 
on.sidered the level of education and professional qualifications appropriate 
■o each. 

11 / 1 Niilioiwl libraries 

II. 9. Because the work of the professional staff in libraries such as the British 
'v'luseum and other national libraries calls for ti high level of special subject 
knowledge, it has been customary for them to recruit graduates with relevant 
academic qualifications, and to place little emphasis on professional education. 
There has in any case been little opportunity to recruit qualified librarians with 
adequate specialized knowledge. 

II. 10. The national libraries will continue to need predominately graduate 
stalls, hut we consider it desirable that such graduates should also receive 
some professional training. Since mature graduates will often not be able to 
.ittend full-time courses at schools of librarianship. some means are required 
whereby they may obtain full professional qualification while in post. There 
IS need for more short courses suited to their requiremonls. and there are 
igns that such a development would be welcomed. 

lb) Unirersiry libraries 

II. 11. In most university libraries it is possible to make a dstinction between 
senior and middle grades of professional librarians. With regard to the .senior 
grades, akin to academic appointments, we support the view of the Association 
of University Teachers and the Library Association in their joint statement in 
I9fi2t that the normal qualification should be a first or upper second class 
honours degree, together with ti research degree and/or a professional quali- 
fication in librarianship. 

II. 1 2. The staffing needs of university libraries have recently been discussed 
by the Committee on University Libraries in the University of Oxford (the 
Shackleton Committee):!;, and by the University Grants Committee's Com- 

* See Appendix 1. 

t Lihrary A.s.sodation Reconl, 65 (3) March 1963, pp. 108 and 101. 

(^Report published as Supplement to the University Ga7elle. vol. xcvii. November 1966. 
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mittee on Libraries (the Parry Committee).* We welcome the emphasi.s l.ml 
by both these Committees on the desirability of some measure of professu'iw' 
education for senior staff in addition to their academic qualifications. The 
normal and most satisfactory method of acquiring a professional qualification 
will continue to be by means of a post-graduate diploma course or a Maslei ’s 
Degree by examination in a university school of librarianship or a course 
leading to the Library Association’s Post-Graduate Professional Examinalion. 
Nevertheless graduates often obtain posts in university libraries, as in the 
national libraries, at a relatively mature age, and there is a need for some 
systematic means other than full-time study by which they may ticqiiiie 
professional education. 

II. 13. The Parry Report (paragraphs 459-461) emphasises the need for 
students to be taught systematically how to use ;i library. The teaching element 
in the function of at least some of the senior staff will become increasingly 
important, and preparation for this by means of short intensive courses will 
be desirable. 

II. 14. For middle-grade posts (about 25"„ of the total professional staff of 
university libraries, taken together) a good general education and pi'ofessional 
qualifications are necessary. These posts do not normally call for the subject- 
knowledge associated with the traditional type honours degree although in 
fact a number of graduates are likely to be found in such pt)sts. T he essential 
thing is that, in addition to having a good general education, ol which a degree 
may be evidence, they should be professionally qualified. 

(;•) Lihniricx in hirthcr edut iilion csuihlislwirnlx 

II. 15. Although it is convenient to consider these libraries as a group, their 
parent institutions vary widely, from colleges with little or no work of an 
advanced nature to the newly designated polytechnics providing university 
level courses. The amount of special .subject knowledge required of the librarian 
also varies, since the colleges may specialise narrowly or may cover a wide 
range of subjects. 

11. 16. It follows that the educational and professional qualifications needed 
by the library staff in such establishments also vary widely. In many cases 
non-graduates with professional qualifications will be sufficiently well-equipped 
for the range of duties they will be called upon to perform, and in the smaller 
colleges it would in any case often be unrealistic to expect to attract graduate 
librarians. Non-graduates might also fill efficiently a proportion of the posts 
in the larger colleges, though it is likely to be increasingly difficult for them 
to obtain senior posts in such colleges. 

II. 17. Librarians in further education establishments are concerned lo 
ensure the fullest use of library resources by both staff and students, and they 
have a particular duty to teach students how to use the library. They therefore 
need an understanding of teaching techniques, which might be engendered 
by means of courses of the kind now provided at Garnett College, by .sandwich 
courses organized by the colleges of education (technical), by in-service 
training schemes now being established in some colleges, or by means of 
.some of the short courses which are further discussed in paragraphs 131-1.39 
of this report. 



* University Grants Committee. H.M.S.O., 1967. 
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II. 18. With the expected development of polytechnics and other major 
institutions of further education, it is certain that they will need to employ a 
higher proportion of graduate librarians than at present. In further education 
establishments taken together we think it reasonable to assume that at least 
half the intake of professional librarians will need to be graduates. 



(d) Libraries in colleges of education 

II. 19. Librarians in colleges of education are also much involved in the 
teaching of library use, and it is important in any case that they should be 
closely aware of the needs and problems of teachers. Preferably therefore, in 
addition to being qualified librarians, occupants of senior posts should 
themselves be graduates or qualified teachers, or should be given every 
encouragement to become so, if necessary by the provision of special courses. 

II. 20. A recently introduced alternative course in the Univcrsiic ' (.'ollege 
London School of Librarianship and Archives provides a means whereby 
qualified teachers in charge of libraries in educational establishments may 
obtain a second qualification specifically suited to their needs. We hope that 
this course will prove useful to college of education staff with library responsi- 
bilities and that it will expand as necessary to meet the demand for it. 



(<■) School libraries 

II. 21. The great majority of school libraries at present are staffed by teachers, 
a minority of whom possess the Certificate .for Teacher-Librarians issued 
jointly by the Library Association and the School Library Association, for 
which they have prepared by part-time study. In the autumn of 1966 seventy- 
two chartered librarians were working full-time as school librarians, the 
great majority of them employed by the Inner London Education Authority. 
With the increase in the number of large comprehensive schools the need for 
full-time qualified school librarians is likely to increase rapidly. No figures are 
available to show how many graduate librarians are at present employed 
full-time in school libraries, but we consider it likely that the work may be 
particularly attractive to some graduates. Although there is no ascertained 
statistical basis for our estimate, we think it reasonable to suppose that about 
a third of the entrants to this branch of the profession may in the future be 
graduates, approximately the same as the proportion of graduate teachers in 
maintained secondary schools. 

II. 22. The majority of qualified librarians at present working in schools 
have been recruited from public libraries, and this practice will no doubt 
continue. Because the hours of duty— though not necessarily the holidays — 
of a school librarian are broadly similar to those of a school child, we think 
that this work might also prove attractive, either full-time or part-time, 
to qualified women librarians who are prevented by family responsibilities 
from pursuing careers in other branches of the profession. Some graduate 
teachers intending to specialise in library work will find that the course referred 
to in paragraph 20 above meets their needs, and we suggest in paragraph 64 
a more specialized treatment of school libraries in certain parts of the Library 
Association’s syllabus. 
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(/) Public libraries 

II. 23. The work which librarians are required to undertake in public libraries 
varies considerably both in its nature and in the level of education and 
professional knowledge necessary for its performance. In general lending 
libraries, particularly at the smaller service points, it may consist very largely 
of dealing with enquiries about books, often of a fairly simple kind, and acting 
as a point of access to the local and national network of bibliographical 
resources, of which the librarian must have a wide knowledge. The demands 
made on a library vary considerably according to the nature of the population 
served, and it is generally true to say that they increase with the size and 
comprehensiveness of the service provided. The extent to which the community 
is made aware of the potentialities of its public library depends to a very large 
extent on the calibre of its librarians and their ability to inspire confidence in 
the services which they provide. 

II. 24. Library service to children, which is often closely associated with 
the provision of books and other facilities to school libraries, calls for specialist 
librarians with qualities akin to those of teachers, and with a thorough 
knowledge of children’s literature. 

II. 25. Librarians in general reference libraries need to have a high level of 
general education if they are to deal competently with enquiries on a wide 
range of subjects, often necessitating discussion with the enquirer to determine 
the precise information required. Subject specialists may be employed in 
general libraries, but they are more particularly needed in special subject 
departments, where enquiries may be received calling for a very high degree of 
bibliographical and specialised subject knowledge. 

II. 26. Although at present the great majority of professionally qualified 
librarians in public libraries are non-graduates, there is no doubt that the 
service would be strengthened by a higher proportion of graduate staff, 
particularly in view of the general increase in the level of education of people 
using it, and the extensions of the service — including the development of 
cultural activities — which are generally accepted as desirable. Furthermore, 
with the expansion of higher education it will be essential for more graduates 
to be employed if the public libraries are to secure their proper share of the 
more able young people entering the professions. It is likely also that senior 
administrative posts will increasingly be filled by graduates, although personal 
qualities and proven experience will continue to be of paramount importance. 
II. 27. We consider it likely that within the next few years not less than a 
quarter of the intake of qualified librarians into public libraries will be 
graduates. 

(g) Scientific libraries ami information departments 

II. 28. A survey carried out by the Office for Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation in 1965* showed that about 25% of the total staff then employed in 
scientific and technical libraries and information departments had had research 
experience and a further 25% had come from public and other libraries. It was 
also shown that, at the time, science and engineering graduates formed about 
31 % of the total staff in such organisations, arts graduates about 1 1 % and 



* Journal of Dovimtenfotion, 22 (3) Sept. 1966. pp. 210-244. 
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those holding corporate membership of scientific or engineering professional 
institutions (excluding graduates) approximately 7%. The working party 
accepts the view that by the early 1970s these percentages may well change to 
about 40%, 10% and 10% respectively, and of these a proportion might 
possibly hold a qualification in information science. Of the remaining 40% a 
small proportion would consist of those holding an Associateship of the 
Library Association, supported by non-professional or clerical assistants. 

II. 29. Many graduates were shown by the survey to be recruited at a mature 
age and it seems to be both inevitable and desirable that this should continue. 
Such graduates will be appointed increasingly to senior posts when numbers 
are sufficient. Mature graduate entrants into scientific information work are 
not usually able to undertake full-time study and for them, as for some 
librarians in national and university libraries, there is a need for alternative 
means by which they may obtain the necessary professional skills, preferably 
leading to a qualification. At the same time it is desirable that non-graduate 
staff in scientific and technical libraries and information departments, together 
with those in corresponding departments of public libraries, should acquire 
as part of their formal education some knowledge of, for example, scientific 
literature and the organisation of industry and research. 

(h) Other libraries 

II. 30. There remains a large group of libraries and other organisations which 
together at present employ some 8 % of all qualified librarians. They include 
the libraries of government departments, hospitals, professional and learned 
societies and commercial undertakings. It is estimated that a present rather 
less than a quarter of their qualified librarians are graduates. The future 
staffing needs of this group are extremely difficult to determine, but we assume 
that graduates will constitute an increasing proportion of the total. 

RECRUITMENT 

II. 31. Until a few years ago the most common method by which a young man 
or woman sought admission to the Library Association’s Register of Chartered 
Librarians was by part-time study whilst engaged in duties of a non- 
professional or sub-professional level as a junior assistant in a public library. 
The qualifying examinations could be taken piecemeal and repeated as often 
as necessary. Outside the public libraries it was less usual to seek formal 
professional qualifications, though qualified librarians were increasingly 
attracted into other kinds of libraries after a period of service in a public 
library. 

II. 32. The only significant variation from this method of recruitment until 
the post-war years was the establishment of the School of Librarianship and 
Archives at University College London, in 1919. This became an entirely 
post-graduate course in 1947. The University holds its own examinations 
and issues its own diploma which is accepted by the Library Association as 
qualifying for admission to its register. Over the years a growing trickle of 
graduates has entered the profession by this means, though many more 
have used the examination apparatus of the Association. Diplomates of the 
University College School of Librarianship and Archives now hold some of the 
most senior posts in the library profession. 
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II. 33. In 1946 and 1947 the first courses in local education authority colleges 
were established, at the instigation of the Library Association, at Brighton. 
Leeds, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne, Glasgow, and the 
City Literary Institute in London. The last moved to the North-Western 
Polytechnic in 1951. Further courses were established at Birmingham and 
Isleworth — subsequently moved to Ealing — in 1950, at Liverpool in 1962 and 
at Aberystwyth in 1964. The course at Glasgow was taken into the newly 
created Strathclyde University in 1965, and a further non-university course 
has recently been established in Scotland at Aberdeen.* 

II. 34. At first the places in these courses were exclusively occupied by 
returned ex-service men and women who had already previously worked in 
libraries. As their numbers diminished they were replaced by library assistants 
released on study leave for a year, and a few graduates, some of whom came 
direct from university with no previous library experience. The course lasted 
one year and prepared both graduates and non-graduates for the Registration 
Examination (leading to Associateship of the Library Association). Most 
schools later offered a further one-year course for the Final Examination 
(leading to Fellowship of the Library Association). Although these courses 
greatly improved the standard of professional education, they did not signi- 
ficantly affect the pattern of recruitment, which was still predominantly by 
way of junior posts in public libraries. Although the great majority of students 
continued for some time to prepare for their examinations by part-time study, 
the immediate effect of the introduction of full-time courses was to place 
full-time students in the majority among those who completed the examina- 
tions and became chartered librarians. 

II. 35. Since 1964 the pattern of recruitment has been affected by the estab- 
lishment of new university courses in librarianship, and by changes in the 
Library Association’s examination syllabus and regulations. The new univer- 
sity schools award their own diplomas, which are accepted by the Association 
as exempting from its own examinations. In 1965 the Library Association 
introduced its own Post-Graduate Syllabus and Examination for graduates 
not attending university schools, and all but one of the non-university library 
schools now provide one-year courses leading to this examination. Among the 
422 newly qualified librarians in 1962 there were 101 graduates (24%). In 
1967 the total number of students who successfully completed their examina- 
tions was 1,133, of whom 285 were graduates (25%). 

II. 36. In 1960 recruits with two Advanced level passes in the General Certi- 
ficate of Education examination were granted exemption from the Library 
Association’s First Professional (Entrance) Examination, and in 1964 it was 
announced that all new entrants would be required to have two G.C.E. 
Advanced level and three Ordinary level passes, instead of five Ordinary 
levels as formerly. The school leavers from sixth forms who then began to 
enter the profession in increasing numbers looked to full-time study as the 
normal pattern of continuing their education. In 1964 also the Library 
Association introduced a new syllabus for non-graduates, with an examination 
which has necessitated the provision of a two-year full-time course at all 
non-university schools of librarianship (with the exception of a three-year 



* The numbers of students attending these schools in January 1968 are given in Appendix IV. 
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sandwich course at Liverpool). Although a few part-time classes remain, to 
qualify by part-time study is now a longer and difficult process. Since 1956 it 
has no longer been necessary for a student to have a period of library service 
before taking the Library Association’s examination, and even non-graduates 
with the necessary entry qualifications have therefore been able to obtain 
direct entry into schools of librarianship. 

II. 37. The present sources of recruitment to the profession of librarianship 
are therefore as follows: — 

(a) Non-graduates with two General Certificate of Education Advanced 
level passes, appointed to posts in libraries at the age of 18-|-, who 
subsequently take a full-time course at a school of librarianship. 

(b) Non-graduates with two General Certificate of Education Advanced 
level passes who obtain places at schools of librarianship immediately 
on leaving school and later obtain posts in libraries. 

(c) Graduates who take a post-graduate or diploma course, or a degree 
in librarianship, before obtaining a post in a library. 

{d) Graduates who enter library work from university, or after a period 
in other employment, and who may subsequently take a post- 
graduate or diploma course, or acquire some other fonn of profes- 
sional education at a mature age. 

II. 38. The educational requirements of recruits in these four categories are 
discussed in later paragraphs of this report. At this point we are concerned 
with recruitment, which centres in two main areas — school leavers aged 
eighteen, and graduates aged about twenty-two — with a small proportion of 
more mature entrants. The p^;ofessional organisations have for many years 
actively encouraged entry to the profession, but the responsibility for recruit- 
ing in the two main areas is shared between prospective employers and the 
schools of librarianship. The case of the mature graduate entrants is further 
discussed in paragraphs 137-139. 

II. 39. Although the possibility that married women might be attracted into 
librarianship — as into teaching — at a mature age, has not been thoroughly 
explored, we do not envisage their coming forward in sufficient numbers to 
justify the provision of special training courses. Those who have appropriate 
academic qualifications, or professional qualifications in other fields, would 
be able to take advantage of a mature entrants scheme such as that discussed 
in paragraphs 137-139. We have already suggested, in paragraph 22 that the 
increase in the number of school librarians may provide better opportunities 
for qualified women librarians to return to librarianship after marriage, and 
we hope that all employing libraries will consider what can be done to make 
more posts conveniently available and attractive to qualified women with 
family commitments, whether on a full-time or a part-time basis. 

II. 40. Our analysis of need in paragraphs 8-30 leads us to expect that many 
more graduates — and especially science and engineering graduates — are 
needed in the profession than are at present being recruited. The following 
estimate of the percentage of graduates entering the profession is based on 
the Library Association’s annuai census of full-time students. 
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Yenr 


All graduates as percentage 
ol’ students enrolled in 


Science graduates as per- 
centage ofstudents enrolled 




final year courses 


in final year courses 


l%5 


25'*<i 


Not available 


1966 


28 "o 


3-6 


1967 


28“;, 


3-7 



II. 41. We are also concerned at the low proportion of male recruits to 
librarianship revealed by the following table: — 



Year 


Males, as a percentage of 
all students currently 
attending schools of 




librarianship 


1965 


27-5 


1966 


30- 1 


1967 





This situation leads to a high rate of stalf turnover, because of the shorter 
professional life which can be expected of a female librarian. Moreover, 
because of their longer professional lives, men fill the majority of the .senior 
posts which demand considerable experience, and it is important therefore 
that sufficient men should be recruited to fill these posts as well as a proportion 
of the remainder. In total, librarianship must continue to attract its fair share 
of recruits from a pool upon which increasingly heavy demands are being 
made by other professions, particularly teaching. 

11. 42. In this situation it is important to eliminate all avoidable features 
which are likely to discourage well-qualified recruits who could be expected 
to make a successful career in librarianship. In our view these may be sum- 
marised as follows: 

{a) frrcicrani sliii/y ami cwaminalion 

Most ol' this report is concerned with the relevance of courses in librarian- 
ship to the needs pf librarians, and therefore with the removal of this form of 
di.scoiiragement, 

(/)) Umvminliiii’ work 

It is necessary, in the intere.st both of recruitment and of efficiency, that the 
maximum possible luse should be made of the professional abilities of qualified 
librarians, though we accept that there mtiy well be circumstances, especially 
in small .service points, where some non-professional work must be utidertaken 

(c) Uiuillracliri' l arcrr prospects 

The salary structure of the library profession is a broadly based pyramid, 
which offers to relatively few of its members the prospects of financial rewards 
comparable with those in many other occupations demanding a similar level 
of ability. We have noted the observations of the Roberts Committee, and of 
the Departmental Working Party on Standards of Public Library Service, on 
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the importance of a satisfactory salary structure, and wish to draw attention 
here to the effect which this could have on the recruitment of men to the 
profession. We have indicated in the previous paragraph the importance which 
we attach to increasing the proportion of male entrants. 

(rf) Uimllnictive working conditions 

Libraries are often required to be open in the evening and at week-ends, 
and we accept that this must be so. Indeed there is some evidence of a need 
for reference facilities at least to be available for even longer hours than is 
customary at present. Nevertheless the prospect of awkward hours is daunting 
to the uncommitted potential librarian — and even among qualified librarian.s. 
it is probably one of the factors contributing to the flow of staflT from public 
to special libraries. The extent of the awkward hours worked varies from 
library to library, and we believe it desirable to establish satisfactory condi- 
tions of service, with no excessive periods of evening and week-end duty, iind 
that these should be borne' in mind when opening hours and staff establish- 
ments are determined. 

II, 43. It is not sufficient however merely to remove discouragements to 
recruitment. If. as we believe, strong library and information seivices are 
essential to democracy, to prosperity, to education and to the enjoyment of 
increasing leisure, then positive steps must be taken to demonstrate the value 
of the work of the librarian, the satisfaction to be derived from its performance, 
and its social relevance. 

II. 44. Some of the larger local authorities have attempted in imaginative 
ways to introduce sixth I'orm students to librarianship. In Shropshire, for 
example, head-teachers are invited each year to nominate selected pupils 
to attend a one week’s course during which they are shown the library service 
in action and told something of the training requirements and career pro,spects. 
More commonly, librarians take part in careers conventions or give talks to 
groups of school leavers. Training schemes, which may include the payment 
of full salary while .students are attending courses at schools of librarianship, 
and some guarantee of promotion on successful completion of the course, 
may provide a strong incentive to Join the staff of one authority rather than 
another, and they hold obvious advantages for both employers and trainees. 
II. 4,‘i. The direct entry of students from sixth forms has placed upon the 
schools ol librarianship a heavy responsibility for selecting a growing propor- 
tion of future librarians. We recognise the need for schools of librarianship 
to maintain a positive recruiting policy among both school leaver.s and 
graduates, aimed at attracting the best potential librarians in the most needed 
categories. 

II. 46. There is a sharp division of opinion among the schools of librarianship 
as to the advantages of co-operation among themselves in the selection of 
students for admission to courses. A proposal to establish a clearing house 
for admissions was defeated in 1965, and our own enquiries have found 
opposition on the grounds that schools did not wish to lose control of their 
own selection, and that students were considered to benefit from several 
interviews and from visiting different schools. Those schools in favour ol' a 
clearing house generally felt that multiple interviews were expensive in stafi' 
time, but they were often doubtful whether suitable administrative machinery 
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could be devised. Some encouragement may nevertheless be derived from 
the success of the universities and colleges of education in overcoming the 
administrative difficulties involved in co-operation over admissions. 

II. 47. It is our opinion that on balance there would be advantage in a clear- 
ing house scheme for the non-university schools of librarianship, and we do 
not feel that it need necessarily conflict with the strongly held views -of those 
who wish to retain their own admission procedures. A student’s expenditure 
of time and money in visiting several schools in different parts of the country 
might be quite considerable, and we are concerned that potentially good 
students might be discouraged by this unnecessary burden, or might still be 
unplaced while other schools were accepting less promising students. We 
invite the schools of librarianship to consider this question again, with the 
Library Association, and hope that an acceptable scheme can be devised. 

PRE-ENTRY EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
General Education 

II. 48. The Library Association at present requires that non-graduate entrants 
to its Part I examination shall have passed the General Certificate of Education 
examination in five subjects (of which two must be at Advanced level) or an 
acceptable alternative. One of the subjects must be English Language, and the 
librarian seeking admission to the professional register must also have passed 
in a language other than English, or a science. No specific subjects are required 
to have been studied to Advanced level, though the schools of librarianship 
can be expected to take the chosen subjects into consideration, together with 
many other factors, when selecting students for admission to their courses. 
The extent to which the Library Association is prepared to accept other 
educational qualifications as an alternative to the General Certificate of 
Education is not widely known, and we urge that it be given greater publicity. 
In particular we would draw attention to the acceptance of an Ordinary 
National Certificate (O.N.C.) or Ordinary National Diploma (O.N.D.) as 
meeting their Advanced level requirements, since this provides a means of 
entry to librarianship and information work for people with scientific and 
technical training. 

II. 49. The demands of librarianship are not easily met by a general education 
to G.C.E. Ordinary level, supplemented by the more specialized study of at 
least two subjects to Advanced level and possibly by further specialized study 
at a university. In most professional posts in libraries of all kinds there is a 
need for a more broadly based general education at a higher level. This 
need is probably more evident in librarianship than in most other professions, 
and we therefore particularly welcome the studies currently being undertaken 
by the Schools Council with a view to reducing the degree of specialisation 
in sixth form courses. Meanwhile, we have made some recommendations in 
paragraph 66 regarding the introduction of an element of liberal education 
into professional courses. 

Foreign languages 

II. 50. Until 1961 the Library Association specified that applicants for 
admission to its register must have obtained at least an Ordinary level pass in 
a language other than English. This requirement was amended so that, as 
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stated in paragraph 48, a science became an alternative to a second language. 
This was done because of the need to attract into librarianship recruits with 
some education in the sciences, a number of whom were prevented by school 
curriculum arrangements from studying a langugage as well. 

II. 51. We believe that there is a great and increasing need for all librarians 
to be capable of using material in foreign languages, and we hope that the 
reform of sixth form studies may eventually remove the difficulty referred 
to in the previous paragraph. In the meantime we understand that short 
intensive Ordinary level language courses are already available in some schools 
for the benefit of sixth formers who did not take a language at Ordinary 
level, and the extension of these might well meet the needs of many students 
who have begun to look to librarianship as a future career. 

11. 52. We do not however, equate language proficiency, as it is needed by a 
librarian, solely with the ability to fulfil the requirements of the Ordinary 
level examination. The librarian’s minimum need is to be able to understand 
bibliographical references, to recognise the subject matter and the framework 
of foreign language publications, and to be able to use dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias and other systematic reference books. A reasonable fluency 
in one language will be a useful, and indeed almost indispensable, complement 
to such a superficial acquaintance with many, but this might be acquired, or 
developed, by home study, by evening classes or by holidays abroad, rather 
than by formal study and examination. A rudimentary knowledge of the struc- 
ture and vocabulary of one Romance, one Germanic and one Slavonic 
language will enable the librarian at least to identify most European material 
which comes his way. 

II. 53. We recognize the circumstances which persuaded the Library Associa- 
tion to waive its foreign language requirement. We nevertheless feel that every 
encouragement should be given by the Library Association and the schools 
of librarianship to librarians to acquire some ability to read matcritil in 
foreign languages, although its we have indicated above we do not necessarily 
regard the G.C.E. Ordinary level as the appropriate standard. The librarian’s 
needs, in regard to knowledge of foreign languages, are dilferent from those of 
most other people, and cannot therefore satisfactorily be met by a general 
pre-entry requirement. They seem to us to justify the provision of special 
courses at schools of librarianship. 

Pre-entry qualipeulintu : amclusinns 

II. 54. The library profession will continue to be faced with the problem ol' 
attracting sufficient numbers of well-qualified recruits at a time when there 
is heavy demand from other professions for school leavers of a suitable 
academic standard Any raising of the entry qualification might discourage 
recniitment to the profession. 

II. 55. Nevertheless, schools of librarianship, accepting the best qualified 
students they can. find that their standards are often higher than the minimum 
prescribed by the Library Association. Each school sets its standard in relation 
to its own assessment of its curriculum needs, and to the quality of students 
available from year to year. Although we do not propose any change in 
minimum pre-entry qualifications, there is a need for continuing consultation 
between the schools of librarianship and the Library Association on the 
subject. 
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THE CONTENT OF COURSES FOR NON-GRADUATES 
The present syllabus 

II. 56. The present syllabus of the Library Association’s General Professional 
Examinations, leading to Associateship, is in two parts, for which schools 
of librarianship commonly provide an integrated two-year course. The Part I 
Examination consists of four papers of three hours each, all of which must be 
taken and passed at one sitting. Together they are intended to cover a core of 
study relevant to libraries of all kinds, including the place of the library in 
its community, the government and control of libraries, and methods by which 
books and information are organised and made accessible. 

II. 57. The Part II Examination offers the student a wide choice of three-hour 
papers from which he must select six. One must be frorn List A, concerned 
with the history, functions and administration of different kinds of libraiy, 
viz.: 

Academic and legal deposit libraries 
Special libraries and information bureaux 
Public (municipal and county) libraries 
At least one must be from List B, concerned largely with the techniques of 
librarianship: 

Theory of classification 

Theory of cataloguing 

Practical classification and cataloguing 

Bibliography 

History of libraries and librarianship 

Handling and dissemination of information 

Library service for young people in schools and public libraries 

Hospital libraries 

Archive administration and records management 
Palaeography and diplomatic 

At least one must be from List C, concerned with the bibliography and 
librarianship of a special subject, of a period of English literature, or of a 
foreign language and literature, viz : 

Old and Middle English, to 1400 

English Literature. 1400-1800 

Literature in English, 1750 to date 

Literature for children 

Welsh language and literature 

French language and literature 

Spanish language and literature 

Italian language and literature 

German language and literature 

General and Indo-European philology 

Classics (i.e. Greek and Latin language and literature) 

Russian language and literature 
Archaeology and ancient history 
Medieval and modem history 
Geography 
Religion 

Philosophy (including ethics and logic) 
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Education 

Sociology 

Political science and law 
Economics 

Fine Arts (excluding Music) 

Music 

Mechanical engineering 

Civil engineering, building and mining engineering 
Electrical engineering 

History of science and technology, 1600 to date 
Chemistry and chemical technology 
Natural history and biological sciences 
Medicine 

Science and technology 
Africa (South of the Sahara) 

The Near East (including Egypt, North Africa and the Sahara) 

South Asia (India, Pakistan, Burma, mainland of S.E. Asia, and 
Indonesia) 

The Far East (including Asiatic Russia, China, Japan and Korea) 

The Caribbean Region (including West Indian island of the Caribbean 
Sea, the Guianas, and British Honduras) 

11, 58, We have considered the relevance of this syllabus in relation to the 
estimate of the future needs of libraries, and in the light of the observations 
received from the schools of librarianship. We have been concerned with the 
effectiveness of professional education as a whole but have been particularly 
anxious to determine the duration of the courses necessary to cover whatever 
syllabus seemed ultimately to be most satisfactory. Any estimate of the 
number of places needed in schools of librarianship must depend upon a 
sound assessment of the duration of courses which will be in operation in five 
to ten years time. 

A common core of studies 

II. 59, We accept that there is a core of studies which should be common to 
all librarians, whatever the nature of their eventual specialisation, and that 
the Part I syllabus satisfactorily provides such a core. In practice a certain 
amount of the Part II syllabus is also common to all students. For example, 
whichever type of library the student selects for his List A specialisation, 
it will be necessary for him to study some general principles of management 
and administration as a framework within which to examine the problems of 
that particular kind of library. Similarly, the methods of subject bibliography 
are common to all papers in List C. 

II. 60. Certain problems arise, however, in relating common studies in Part 1 
to the more specialized studies in Part II. These appear to be due in some 
measure to the division caused by the Part I examination mid-way through the 
two-year course. Schools of librarianship have attempted to overcome this 
difficulty, some by preparing students for the Part I examination in two 
instead of three terms, others by introducing elements of Part II studies into 
the first year course. We recommend that consideration be given at this 
stage to the possibility of allowing greater flexibility in the timing of those 
Part I examinations set internally by schools of librarianship, which must at 
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present be held at the same time as external examinations. We further recom- 
mend that the Library Association and the schools of librarianship should 
consider ways in which the syllabus and courses for Parts I and II may be 
more closely integrated in order to achieve a smoother progression of studies 
in the two-year course as a whole. 

II. 61. One effect of the present Part I examination when taken externally is 
to place upon the Library Association, as the examining body, responsibility 
for weeding out those students whose ability, in so far as this can be measured 
by written examinations, is insufficient to justify their continuing the course. 
We believe that the responsibility for assessing the progress of students, and 
requiring them if necessary to withdraw from the course, should be upon the 
stall ol the school, who are able to take into consideration other factors than 
performance in a written examination. We return to this general question in 
paragraphs 109-114. 

II. 62. We think it unfortunate that the acquisition of this partial qualifica- 
tion may by itself entitle the holder, in a public library, to an increase in salary, 
with the result that it is sometimes regarded as an end in itself by part-time 
students. 

Beyond the common core 

II. 63. At the time of their initial studies, students can hardly be expected 
to foresee the pattern of their future careers, and it must be accepted that the 
choices made at this stage will need to be supplemented by further training 
later. We refer to this question of supplementary courses in paragraphs 131- 
136. Nevertheless, the range of subjects available must be such as to provide a 
useful choice for every student, related to his personal interests, the kind of 
library in which he expects to work and the kind of work which he expects 
to do. Students should not find themselves obliged to undertake uncongenial 
and apparently unprofitable studies merely because the choice available is too 
narrow. There is some evidence that this is often the case at present, and we 
consider that a contributing factor may be the need to select six papers on 
different though sometimes related subjects, when it might be more profitable 
to study fewer subjects on a wider front, or in greater depth. Only the student 
of cataloguing and classification can be said to have the opportunity to do this 
at present. We believe that the present syllabus could be amended in several 
respects with this in mind, though in saying so we wish to acknowledge that 
the Library Association has acted very properly in allowing a reasonable 
period for consolidation of its relatively new syllabus before considering 
amendments of this kind. 

II. 64. Although the broadening of choice which we should like to see would 
occur particularly in the present List B, we consider that the need to choose, 
in List A, one of three kinds of library in which to specialise is also unneces- 
sarily restrictive; academic libraries particularly have diversified considerably 
in recent years, and the problems of librarians in universities, colleges of 
education, colleges of further education, and schools all call for separate study. 
In the study of subject bibliography— the present List C— on the other hand, 
we consider that there would be great value both to the student and to the 
schools of librarianship in reducing the range of choice to a few broad subject 
fields, though within these opportunities could be provided for students to 
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carry out bibliographical studies of particular topics. More intensive study of 
the bibliography of narrower subjects could appropriately be provided for in 
the short courses which are discussed in paragraphs 131-136 of this report. 

11. 65. We have referred to the importance of allowing the student to choose 
from a sufficiently wide range of subjects to meet his needs. We consider, 
however, that a library school would be tailing in its duty to the student and 
to the profession if it allowed complete freedom of choice from this range 
without ensuring that the subject combined meaningfully to provide a sound 
basis for a career in librarianship. We think it better that this supervision 
should be exercised by the schools in relation to the needs of individual students 
than by any compulsory linking of subjects in the syllabus. 

Lihenil cdin cniim 

II. 66. We believe that the education of a librarian should contain substantial 
elements of liberal education, and consider it a weakness in the present two- 
year course for non-graduate librarians that it does not sufficiently do this. 
A student teacher undertakes a ‘main study' without necessarily intending to 
teach that subject, and there would appear to be advantages in introducing a 
similar requirement in courses for librarians. This might possibly be associated 
with the broader areas of subject bibliography which we have proposed in 
paragraph 64, or with a closer study of the organisation of the society which 
the library is intended to serve, whether this be an academic community, an 
industrial firm, or the community as a whole, 

II. 67. In their subsequent careers librarians have both the need and, usually, 
excellent opportunities, to continue their self-education, and one of the 
purposes of their initial courses should be to provide the stimulus which will 
encourage them to do this. 

Language studies 

II. 68. We have already referred in paragraphs 52-53 to the particular needs 
of most librarians in respect of foreign languages. The need for improving 
competence in this field is great, and we believe that consideration should be 
given to the inclusion, in professional courses, of the special kind of tuition 
which we have described. 

Possible deletions from present courses 

II. 69. We recommend elsewhere in this report the general introduction of 
short courses on advanced and specialized subjects (paragraphs 131-136), 
and also that greater emphasis should be placed on practical training during 
the period immediately following the initial course (paragraphs 94-96). 
If our views on these two points are accepted, then we think it would be 
possible and desirable to omit from the course both the study of certain 
advanced aspects of library management, particularly those relevant to the 
control of large library systems, and also the details of many routine manage- 
ment processes which can more satisfactorily be studied during a period 
of practical work. 

II. 70. The changes which we have recommended would enable the course of 
study undertaken by a non-graduate librarian at the outset of his career to be 
related more precisely to his predictable needs. In paragraphs 115-130 we 
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consider its length, it undertaken full-time, and the possibilities of other 
methods of study. 



DEGREE COURSES 

II. 71. In general the development of first and higher degree courses is to be 
welcomed because of the greater variety and depth of study, and hence the 
greater understanding of the problems and potentialities of librarianship, 
which they make possible. One yardstick which is common to honours degrees 
in all disciplines is that they should enable the holder to proceed to original 
post-graduate work. Although the state of development in librarianship 
studies, particularly with regard to first degrees, is such that comparisons with 
established disciplines are not particularly helpful, it is difficult at present to 
see how conventional professional studies alone could achieve the intellectual 
level of an honours degree course, or even be developed to lead to an ordinary 
degree. We appreciate, however, that considerable thought is being given to 
this matter, and the situation might well change within the next few years. 
We are attracted, however, to the further possibility of combining the study 
t)f librarianship with that of an academic discipline whose high standard can 
be easily recognized, and we refer again to this point in paragraph 78. 

II, 72. Degree courses in librarianship focus attention on the need to ensure 
that a librarian should undergo a period of practical training if he is to be 
adequately prepared for future professional work. Sandwich courses provide 
one method of doing this, and our views on the desirability of college-based 
sandwich courses, which are set out in paragraphs 121-125 may prove particu- 
larly relevant to degree courses. 

II. 73. The development of degree courses also raises the question of the 
probable attitude of employers to recruits who have obtained their qualifica- 
tions in different ways. This is a matter which concerns the Library Association 
also, since as the professional body it has to evaluate courses before approving 
admissions to its professional register. Education for librarianship is going 
through a period of rapid change, the outcome of which it is impossible to 
predict. It seems inevitable that in the future there will be a greater variety of 
paths leading to professional qualifications, and it mu,st be left to individual 
students and employers to decide for themselves the type of education which 
is best suited to their particular circumstances. 

II. 74. We have already expressed the view that graduates must be expected 
increasingly to fill senior po.sts in all brunches ol the profession. We are most 
anxious however that the expansion of degree courses in librarianship should 
not discourage the recruitment of Jiun-gradualcs of suitable calibre because 
of the apparent limitation of i. .. eer pro.spects. Our proposals in paragraphs 
131 136 for supplementary shoii courses, available to graduates and non- 
graduates alike, and the po.ssibility, referred to in paragraph 77. that the 
Fellowship of the Library Association might admit students to register for a 
higher degree, will help to avoid the danger of a two-tier profession, 

Llninr.siiy /irxl degnvx 

II. ’'5. A three year course leading to an ordinary B..A. degree with librarian- 
ship as the first principal subject was instituted in the University of Strathclyde 
m October 1966: a four year honours degree is also under consideration there, 
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Other first degree courses in librtirianship are expected to be started in 1968 
at Aberystwyth (College of Librarianship Wales in conjunction with the 
University College of Wales) and at Loughborough (Loughborough Technical 
College in conjunction with Loughborough University of Technology). 

University higher degrees 

IL 76. It appears that all the university post-graduate schools of librarianship 
in the United Kingdom — at University College London, Sheffield University, 
Queen's University Belfast and Strathclyde University — and also Lough- 
borough University of Technology, may accept suitable students for registra- 
tion for higher degrees in librarian.ship. In addition the City University 
ofl'ers a M.Sc. course in information science for graduates with first degrees in 
other suitable disciplines. Some considerable thought is being given to 
this at the pre.sent and we welcome the developments which are taking place, 
for example, at University College London, which now offers M.A.’ and 
M.Phil. courses. Arrangements fitting in with the generally accepted pattern 
of university higher degree work will help to establish librarianship as a study 
in its own right. 

II. 77. We are. however, concerned at the very small number of students who 
are receiving research training in this field; the problems requiring investiga- 
tion are many and until recently little had been done to tackle them system- 
atically. In addition they often require a multi-disciplined approach. We hope, 
therelore, that as a matter of urgency heads of university library schools will 
try to interest heads of other university departments, particuhirly those in 
science and technology, in the information problem, with the aim of attracting 
research students into the field who could, we understand, be supported by 
the Research Councils if eligible under their regulations. We also welcome the 
steps which are being taken by some universities to allow students with an 
acceptable alternative qualification and experience to a degree (e.g. an F.L.A.) 
to register for a higher degree and we would like to see this possibility made 
more widely known. 



( '.N.A.A. degrees 

II. 78. The Council lor National Academic .Awaids in considering certain 
proposals (or the establishment of first degrees in librarianship within non- 
university schools of librarianship, almost all of which will be within the new 
proposed polytechnics. We understand that an ordimiry B.Sc. degree in 
information science has already been accepted by the Council at the Newctistle 
College of Commerce and this is due to start in the autumn of 1968. We 
welcome the opportunity which these arrangements give for the development 
of first degree courses, particularly where they involve a substantial academic 
study in science, engineering or the social sciences for it is here that a great 
national need exists. 

UNIVERSITY POST-GRAmiATE DIPLOMAS 
II 79. A full-time one year course in librarianship for graduates, leading to a 
university diploma, has been part ol the edticatioiul scene for quite a while 
now in certain university library schools and it is by this means that some 
ol the best librarians have entered the prolcssion. l lowcver, it is becoming 
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evident that a Master’s degree by examination after one year’s study is 
becoming an accepted pattern of study in a number of the universities (particu- 
larly the newer ones) in all disciplines. This pattern is now beginning to show 
itsell in post-graduate library studies so that in future it is conceivable that 
the numbers of courses leading to a Master’s degree will prove more attractive 
to students than those leading to a post-graduate diploma. But whatever the 
qualification which is awarded on successful completion of a one year’s 
prolessional course, we are convinced that these courses, in suitable centres, 
will play an even greater part in the future in recruiting still more graduates 
into the profession. 

II. 80. Courses of this nature are offered at University College London. 
Sheffield University, Strathclyde University and Queen’s University Belfast, 
although they all differ slightly to provide for differing aspects of librarianship. 
Thus Sheffield University has developed a specialized course in scientific and 
industrial librarianship and information work, as well as courses in public 
and academic librarianship. and requires all students to undertake a special 
study which provides an opportunity for intensive work within an area of 
particular interest to the student. University College London has also insti- 
tuted, in 1967, a specialized course in scientific and industrial librarianship 
and information work and a course for teacher librarians in addition to its 
general course. All the courses in these four schools have been accepted by the 
Library Association for admission to its register on successful completion. 
The existence in a university of a school of librarianship can exert a powerful 
influence upon the interests and aspirations of undergraduates. It can also 
attract good staff and students. 



THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S POST-GRADUATE EXAMINATION 

II. 81. Courses for graduates are run in all but one of the non-university 
schools of librarianship, where they follow the Library Association's post- 
gniduate syllabus. This consists of five compulsory subjects, together with 
two optional subjects to be selected from thirteen on aspects of bibliography 
and administration or from the whole range of List C papers in the non- 
graduate syllabus (see paragraph 57). Three of the compulsory subjects — 
the library in society, the managoinenl of libraries, and classification and 
cataloguing — are each examined in one three-hour written paper; the other 
two — practical classification and cataloguing, and subject bibliography — 
are assessed internally on examined course work. An element of internal 
assessment (50% of total marks) is also required for two of the optional 
subjects — analytical and descriptive bibliography, and comparative librarian- 
ship — but with these exceptions all optional subjects are examined in three- 
hour written papers. 

II. 82. In our view this course is well-suited to the needs of post-graduate 
students, and beyond our comments in paragraph 64 on the broadening of the 
List C papers (which would also affect the post-graduate syllabus) we have 
no detailed observations to make. We have noted with satisfaction that 
five-sevenths of the course is taken in common by all students, compared 
with only four-tenths of the non-graduate course (see paragraphs 56. 57 and 
59), 
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II. 83. The existence in a non-university school of librarianship of a strong 
body of post-graduate students provides a stimulus to the staff and enriches 
the work of the school as a whole. The table in paragraph 40 shows that 
graduates now constitute some 28 of all final year students in schools of 
librarianship taken together. In the non-university schools in 1967 they 
constituted 20'!;,. We believe that every one of these schools should be 
encouraged to provide a strong post-graduate course under s:itisfactory 
conditions. 

FELLOWSHIP OF THE L1BR.ARY ASSOCIATION 
II. 84. The Fellowship of the Library Association may be gained by the 
successful completion of a thesis on some aspect of librarianship. This is 
an appropriate point in our report to refer to the valuable work which is 
being stimulated by this provision, it being estimated that some 200-300 
members are currently engaged in the preparation of such theses, of which 
some 50-60 are accepted annually. 

PRACTICAL WORK IN LIBRARIES 
Before admission to the course 

II. 85. There is at present considerable variation in the amount and quality 
of the practical experience which students are required to have before entry 
to a full-time course. Most schools of librarianship expect students to have 
had some experience, but sometimes a nominal one or two weeks is acceptable, 
without any stipulation as to the nature of the experience. Quite commonly 
a year’s experience in a library is expected, but seldom is there any insistence 
that this should be in a library with an approved staff training scheme. 

11. 86. The real need of a young person — whether graduate or non-graduate- 
who contemplates a career in librarianship is for a period of experience 
during which he will be introduced to the realities of the work in such ti 
way that his sense of vocation is tested. His idealism needs to be tempered, 
but not destroyed. For this purpose the sympathetic guidance of working 
colleagues who have retained their own sense of vocation is invaluable, and 
we are convinced that the best preparation for admission to a school of 
librarianship is a period in such an environment. Preferably some planned 
training should be given as a deliberate preparation for future studies, and 
we think that the minimum acceptable period might vary between four and 
twelve months according to circumstances, including the extent of that train- 
ing. Many libraries which do not at present provide training schemes may 
nevertheless be able to provide the inspiration and encouragement which a 
new entrant needs. We should like to see an extension of the practice of 
appointing such trainees as supernumerary to the basic establishment prior 
to "their attendance at schools of librarianship. 

II. 87. However, we recognize that there will be many prospective recruits to 
librarianship who prefer to embark upon professional studies immediately 
upon leaving school or university. Others may find it impossible to obtain 
employment of the kind described in the previous paragraph as a preliminary 
to admission into a school of librarianship. Methods of entry to the profession 
should remain flexible so as to offer no impediment to such people. 
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II. 88. It is for a school of librarianship to decide whether a prospective 
student is sufficiently well prepared to undertake one of its courses. If he is 
not, then we think that the requirement of some schools that he should spend 
a tenn in ‘college-based’ practical work before admission is a sound one. 
This work is undertaken during the autumn term before courses beginning in 
January — a convenient arrangement for direct entrants leaving school or 
university at mid-summer. A term spent in this way may provide more valuable 
experience than a much longer period spent in a library with limited oppor- 
tunities. Moreover, participation of the schools of librarianship in the organi- 
sation and supervision of training can ensure that it is an adequate preparation 
for the ensuing course. We are strongly of the opinion that students should 
not start the formal library school course straight from school without such 
preparation. 



During aiurses 

II. 89. The amount and quality of the practical work undertaken by students 
during their courses varies greatly from one school to another. For non- 
graduate students on two-year courses the practical work may vary in dura- 
tion from two to ten weeks, and may be the subject of close consultation 
between school and library or may be determined entirely by the library 
concerned. Graduates on one-year courses are not always required to do any 
practical work at all. 

II. 90. It is apparently not universally accepted that practical work is an 
important part in a student's education, no doubt partly because, except 
for certain subjects in the Post-Graduate Syllabus, practical work in non- 
university schools is disregarded in the student’s final assessment. Another 
difficulty is that many practising librarians, through pressure of other work, 
cannot make a sufficient contribution to the education and supervision of 
visiting students. Many schools, too, are unable through staff shortages to 
provide the necessary liaison with co-operating libraries to ensure that 
practical work is closely related to other course work. We suggest a solution 
to these problems in paragraphs 101-105. 

II. 91. In our view practical work in libraries should be planned as an 
integral part of all full-time courses. We believe, as we explain in paragraph 

III, that it is fully capable of examination, and we consider that it should 
be taken into account with other attainments when a student’s abilities are 
assessed. It should no more be possible for a student-librarian than for a 
student-teacher to pass the qualifying examination without demonstrating his 
practical competence. Moreover, his experience of various assignments, and 
contacts with library users, all help to give meaning to a student’s theoretical 
studies, and he also gains from his contacts with experienced practising 
librarians. 

II. 92. We consider that all students taking a two-year course should spend at 
least eight weeks in organized practical work in libraries of more than one 
kind. At least four weeks should probably be spent in a single library where 
the main body of the work would be done, but this should be supplemented 
by shorter periods in other libraries able to offer experience of different 
kinds. There may be difficulty in fitting even four weeks of practical work 
into one-year post-graduate courses. Nevertheless we think this should be 
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regarded as a minimum for graduates; the long vacation might be used more 
fully for the purpose of supplementary practical work. 

II. 93. In addition to periods of practical work, organized visits to libraries 
of different kinds should be included in the normal programme of courses at 
schools of librarianship. 

After the course 

II. 94. All applicants for admission to the register of cluirtered librarians 
must have completed three years full-time approved library service, the 
essential factors in approval being supervision or practical instruction by 
a chartered librarian. Attendance at a full-time school of librarianship for 
one year may be counted towards this period of service and at least one year 
must follow the completion of the qualifying examination. The nature of 
the training to be given during this post-course year is not at present specified 
by the Library Association, and depends upon the interest and ability of the 
chartered librarian concerned. In many cases no systematic training is given 
beyond that necessary to perform the particular duties to which the trainee is 
assigned. 

II. 95. We consider that greater emphasis needs to be placed on the personally 
supervised training and assessment of trainee-librarians during this period, 
and that further thought needs to be given to ways in which this might be 
achieved. In paragraphs 101-105 we make a number of proposals designed 
to improve the arrangements for practical work in general, and the Library 
Association may wish to discuss with the schools ways in which the needs of 
these trainees can be met within that proposed framework. 

II. 96. The most important consideration is that trainee-librarians should 
gain experience in libraries with high standards, whatever their size or the 
nature of their services. We do not wish necessarily to limit the number of 
libraries in which service can be approved, but would like to urge the intro- 
duction of more exacting conditions, more specific guidance to supervising 
librarians on their tutelary functions and a standard form of report at the end 
of the student’s training period. 



Staffing for practical work 

II. 97. We have been told of the difficulties in which many libraries find 
themselves when asked to receive students for practical work either before 
or during their courses. Invariably such a commitment takes up a considerable 
amount of staff time, and some libraries have to refuse students because the 
time cannot be spared. In other cases students may be accepted in spite of 
the lack of senior staff able to spare time for this purpose, with a consequent 
reduction in the educational value of their practice. Ip the libraries which are 
willing and able to give students well-supervised experience it is often neces- 
sary to restrict numbers because of the cost in staff time which would otherwise 
fall upon the authorities. 

II. 98. Schools of librarianship faced with a limited number of opportunities 
for practical work are obliged either to restrict the amount of such work 
or to place students in libraries whose facilities are inadequate. The schools 
themselves may find it difficult to spare staff for detailed discussion with 
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librarians of (he objectives of the practical experience and how it is intended to 
relate to the students' theoretical studies. 

II. 99. The two circumstances which are necessary to ensure the greatest 
educational value from students’ practical work are: 

(i) Effective liaison between libraries and schools of librarianship 
so that the libraries understand the needs of students, and the students 
can discuss their work in relation to their theoretical studies. 

(ii) Suitably equipped libraries able to provide a useful range of general 
' or specialized experience, and with staff able to organise and super- 
vise the students’ work. 

Liaison with schools of Hhruvianship 

II. 100. Some schools of librarianship have already appointed liaison officers 
with responsibility for organizing the practical work of students, and in 
appropriate cases their pre-course training. We commend this practice to all 
schools, some of which may need to appoint more than one officer for the 
purpose. Time spent on duties of this kind can properly be regarded as 
teaching time for purposes of salary and superannuation* and can therefore 
qualify the liaison officer for appointment on Burnham scales. Nevertheless 
we think it important that the liaison officer should himself undertake a share 
of teaching duties. Often, this may need to be done in libraries, when he 
visits students doing practical work and can conduct tutorials and seminars 
to ensure that they get maximum benefit from the work they are doing. 

Supervision hy library staff 

II. 101. To a large extent the practical work of students in libraries should be 
supervised by practising librarians thoroughly familiar with the work of the 
library, rather than by members of the library school staff. It is not therefore 
envisaged that liaison officers will personally supervise the work of students, 
though they or other members of the staff will normally visit them during 
their periods of practice. Some of the larger public libraries have appointed 
their own training officers, with responsibility for all aspects of staff training. 
Such an officer can provide valuable assistance in organizing the work of 
visiting students. 

Payment to libraries 

II. 102. For reasons already discussed, we have thought it necessary to 
consider ways in which those responsible for providing libraries — including 
local authorities, universities, and others — may be encouraged to receive 
students and devote part of the time of senior members of the staff to their 
supervision. The key problem is a financial one — namely, that the burden 
of providing facilities for students falls most heavily on a relatively few 
libraries which have not hitherto been recompensed for their considerable 
contribution to professional education. Our recommendation that the amount 
of practical work should be increased can only be acted upon if there is a 
considerable expansion in the facilities available. The first need therefore 
is to overcome this financial difficulty. 



* (n Circular 224 of 1950. dealing with ruil-time service under the Teachers Superannuation 
Acts, it is stated that service as- a teacher may include dutie.s of organization and supervision. 
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II. 103. It is the normal responsibility of employers, according to their 
capacity, to help with the training of their future employees. We have not 
therefore thought it necessary to propose that all libraries should be recom- 
pensed for receiving students. In the case of those which bear an unduly 
heavy load, however, some form of compensation appears to be amply 
justified, and it seems to us simplest and most logical that any payment should 
be made by or through the schools of librarianship on whose behalf the work 
is undertaken, and which have the means of ensuring that the cost is passed on 
in the most equitable manner possible. 

II. 104. We are advised that if the practical work is a compulsory and integral 
part of the school course — as we are strongly of the opinion that it should 
be — the cost of its organisation and supervision can properly be borne by 
the school and can be charged to the advanced education pool. We therefore 
recommend that there should be discussion between the Department of 
Education and Science, the Association of Education Committees, and the 
local authority associations with a view to determining a satisfactory basis 
for payment on the lines we have suggested, a basis which would take into 
account both staff time and the use of seminar rooms and other facilities. 
This is especially relevant since some libraries which can provide excellent 
facilities in other respects may have to add to their accommodation in order 
to participate fully in this work. 

'Teaching libraries' 

II. 105. Suggestions have been made that certain libraries should be desig- 
nated ‘teaching libraries’, analogous with teaching hospitals. We do not think 
the analogy is accurate or useful. Many libraries of different kinds are likely 
to be called upon to provide facilities for practical training and the demand 
upon them is likely to fluctuate from year to year with changes in their 
facilities and in teaching requirements. We therefore think it best that schools 
of librarianship should make their own arrangements with libraries willing 
and able to co-operate in this important work, on the basis of financial 
arrangements to be determined by the bodies most closely concerned. 

Staff training in iwn-puhlic libraries 

II. 106. We have referred in paragraph 31 to a tendency, which is still 
apparent, for librarians to obtain their early experience in public libraries 
before moving on to positions of responsibility in academic or special libraries. 
This is unsatisfactory from the point of view of the public libraries, but at 
least it ensures a useful background of experience of the public library 
service, and it is to some extent inevitable while public libraries have a more 
broadly based staff pyramid than most other libraries. We are concerned, 
however, that one of the factors contributing to this situation is the less 
generous arrangements for training in the non-public libraries, which have 
usually found themselves well able to attract satisfactorily qualified staff 
from the public libraries. A keener realisation in industrial libraries of the 
importance of scientific training is already modifying this situation, and 
makes more urgent the need for such libraries to improve their own arrange- 
ments for in-service training, for seconding students to courses at schools ol' 
librarianship, and for providing facilities for practical work by library school 
students on a more generous scale than at present. 
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Area training schemes 

n. 107. We think the possibility of arranging practical training on an area 
basis ments serious consideration. Proposals for area training officers have 
recently been iindei consideration by the Library Association and we would 
welcome further discussion— and possibly experiment on these lines. 

11. 108. For example, it might be helpful to have a committee composed of 
representatives of libraries in an area to co-ordinate the training needs and 
lacilities in a laige group ol libraries of all kinds. Such a committee, which 
would need to be served by a training officer, could ensure co-operation in 
matters such as in-service training, area training conferences and induction 
courses for new entrants, and it could assist in the training of staff in the 
smaller libraries. It could also co-ordinate the practical training facilities for 
library school students, and its training officer could act as a representative 
within his area of any library school whose students were sent there for 
library work. He would complement, not take the place of the liaison officers 
and individual training officers whose functions we have referred to in 
paragraphs 100 to 101. 

METHODS OF ASSESSMENT OF STUDENTS 
II. 109. Many difficulties arise from the fact that the standard achieved by 
non-graduate students is at present assessed almost entirely by means of an 
external examination. Schools are asked to submit to the Library Association 
an assessment of each student but, except in the case of post-graduate students, 
this is taken into consideration only in borderline cases. 

II. 1 10. There are many important fields of study which cannot satisfactorily 
be assessed in this way. They include all those aspects of librarianship where 
the point at issue is not the student’s theoretical knowledge but his ability to 
put precept into practice. Some practical work of this kind--in cataloguing 
and classification for example can be introduced into written examinations 
in a very artificial fashion; for the most part however it has hitherto remained 
unexamined and has therefore on the whole been insufficiently taught. 

11. 111. Work of this kind could satisfactorily be assessed on the basis of 
work diaries and notebooks kept by the student and subsequently discussed 
with the tutor. If the work has been carried out in a library, the tutor would 
need to take into consideration also the observations of the training officer or 
supervising librarian, who might be invited to be present during the subsequent 
discussion. This would be greatly facilitated by the development of the 
organisation of practical work which we have suggested in paragraphs 100-104. 
Even within a system of external examining we believe this method of assess- 
ment to be both desirable and practicable. It would inevitably require the 
delegation of some responsibility to tutors, but students’ records and tutors’ 
assessments could if necessary be submitted to the examining body, and 
external examiners could be appointed to each school to ensure the mainten- 
ance of standards. 

II. 1 12. The fact that written examinations have until recently been entirely 
external — and substantially remain so — has seriously inhibited the schools 
of librarianship from developing flexible curricula to meet changing circum- 
stances. It is obviously more difficult to make changes in an examination 
structure which must be common to all schools than to maintain a close 
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relation between teaching and assessment in one of them. Methods of assess- 
ment other than formal written examinations can also be used in many cases 
to the greatest advantage in a situation freed from external control. 

II. 1 13. We welcome the fact that the Library Association has recently granted 
to several schools the right to conduct internal examinations for Part I, and 
its declared intention to extend this privilege. It is our view that teaching 
staff engaged in full-time advanced courses have the duty to undertake 
responsibility for examining, and have the right to be entrusted with that 
responsibility. We would draw attention to the fact that C.N.A.A. courses in 
colleges are normally approved for a period of five years, during which the 
college has complete freedom to teach and examine, subject only to the 
participation of external examiners. Any approval of C.N.A.A. courses 
in librarianship on this basis is bound to create an anomaly and give rise 
to increased demand for the internal examining of students following the 
Library Association’s syllabus. 

II. 1 14. We consider that every school should be of such a standard that it 
can undertake responsibility for internal examining, and that the objective 
should be to accord to all schools of librarianship, including those continuing 
to teach to the Library Association’s syllabus, complete freedom to examine 
their students by whatever means seems appropriate. As most of the non- 
university library schools are in future polytechnics, we look forward with 
confidence to their achieving the required standard. 

LENGTH OF COURSES FOR NON-GRADUATES 
II. 115. The two factors which most affect the number of places required in 
schools of librarianship are the volume of demand for chartered librarians 
and the duration of courses of training. Having considered the content of 
courses we can now look at the effect which this may have on their length. 

II. 116. There are arguments, summarised below, for lengthening the course 
of study for non-graduates beyond the present customary two years: — 

{a) The studies necessary to qualify a librarian for the full range of 
professional responsibilities are increasing in range and complexity 
and evidence which we have gathered from the schools of librarian- 
ship indicates that two years may be insufficient to provide adequate 
coverage for even the present syllabus. Growth points in the curric- 
ulum include the application of computers to information retrieval 
and library management, changes in the standards and control 
of library services, and the increasing importance of studies in 
comparative librarianship. 

(b) We have discussed in paragraphs 66-68 the need to include an 
element of liberal education and some language study in the 
curriculum. 

(c) We have noted a considerable variation in the amount of time 
devoted to practical work during two-year courses — from one or two 
weeks to ten weeks or more. This variation argues a considerable 
flexibility in the syllabus and variations in methods of teaching, but 
the commonest reasons for short periods of practical work appear to 
be the shortage of satisfactory facilities and the difficulty of sparing 
more time in a crowded course. We have already discussed possible 
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solutions to the problems of improving facilities for practical train- 
ing. Our view which has been amplified in paragraphs 89-92, is 
that every student should spend at least eight weeks on a two-year 
course on practical work in libraries. 

(d) Many topics are treated less thoroughly than they deserve in present 
courses, because they cannot satisfactorily be tested by formal 
written examination. They include practical reference work and 
assistance to readers, the apparatus of bibliography, and the study of 
the environment in which library service is to be given. All of these 
should involve the student in practical work of some kind, and in 
paragraph 1 1 1 we suggest ways in which difficulties of assessment 
might be overcome. This would encourage the allocation of more 
time to these subjects in courses. 

(e) In an increasing number of professions a three-year course is now 
regarded as the necessary minimum for non-graduates. 

II. 117. On the other hand, different considerations point to the desirability 
of retaining the present two-year period. They may be summarised as 
follows ; 

(a) A student, at the time of his basic course, does not have sufficient 
experience to assimilate the whole range of material which may 
ultimately be appropriate to his work as a librarian. It is necessary, 
for example, that everyone should understand in general terms the 
ways in which a library is administered, but there are many aspects 
of control and management which lie far beyond either the experience 
and maturity of the student or the needs of the newly qualified 
librarian. Similarly, though it is desirable that the departmental 
structure of a large library system should be understood by all 
librarians, a great deal of the work undertaken in specialist depart- 
ments cannot satisfactorily be studied by students with limited 
experience. 

(A) The growth in the rate of publication, and in the demand for informa- 
tion services from all sections of the community, has stimulated 
developments in library technology which create their own problems 
in regard to education for librarianship. To an increasing extent, 
some of the knowledge acquired during a course at a school of 
librarianship may become out of date before it can be used, and will 
need to be supplemented by retraining and refresher courses as new 
responsibilities are undertaken and as new technological develop- 
ments occur. It follows that there is less point in trying to cover the 
field comprehensively in a basic course than there was even quite a 
short time ago. 

(c) The library profession shares with teaching and many other 
professions the problem of training large numbers of recruits, many 
of whom spend only a relatively short time in the profession before 
leaving on marriage. Length of training should bear a reasonable 
proportion to expected length of professional life. Most of those who 
leave after a few years do not aspire to senior professional posts, and 
those who eventually return to the profession will benefit at that time 
from refresher courses even though they may still have only limited 
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professional ambitions. Some of the young women who contemplate 
only a short professional career before marriage are attracted by a 
course lasting two years instead of the three years at present 
required, for example, in teaching. 

(rf) It is important for many reasons that the greatest possible value 
should be extracted from the country’s educational resources. The 
capacity of colleges and their possibilities of expansion are limited by 
economic considerations. Even if this were not the case, the rate of 
development of schools of librarianship is likely to be limited for 
some years to come by the number and quality of the teaching staff 
who can be recruited. The other working party will comment further 
on this, but there is some doubt whether the rapid expansion of the 
schools in recent years could be maintained, even if it were necessary, 
because of the' diflSculty of recruiting able practitioners willing to 
transfer to teaching. 

(e) We have suggested that greater use should be made than at present 
of the year following the initial course, for the purpose of practical 
training in librarianship. If this were done, then some of the detailed 
study of routine processes of library management which is at present 
included in the course could be relegated to this period, thus in 
effect increasing the period of education and training without adding 
to the length of the formal course. 

(./) Outside the colleges of education, a course of three years duration 
commonly leads to a first degree, and a prospective recruit with 
appropriate entrance qualifications might be disinclined to undertake 
a three-year course which did not carry this cachet. 

II. 118. We have come to the conclusion that the balance of advantage at the 
present time lies in the retention of two years as the period of the initial course 
for non-graduate librarians. We do not, however, consider a course of this 
duration sufficient to prepare a student to undertake the full range of a senior 
librarian’s professional duties, nor do we consider it necessary or desirable 
that it should seek to do so. 

II. 1 19. We believe that the changes we have proposed can be accommodated 
within a two-year course only if : — 

(a) the advanced and specialized treatment of certain subjects is omitted 
from the course, and dealt with instead in supplementary short 
courses which are discussed in paragraphs 131-139 of our report; 

(h) greater emphasis is placed on practical training during the period 
after the initial course, thus pennitting the omission of certain 
aspects of library management from the course ; 

(c) greater freedom is given to the schools of librarianship to adopt 
methods of teaching and assessment which will enable them to make 
the best use of the time available. 

II. 120. The teaching profession now has a three-year course, but we have 
noted with interest the views of a minority group of members of the Plowdcn 
Committee, who have suggested that ‘the three years of teacher training might, 
for some students, be divided into a basic two years with a third year further 
training to be taken after a few years in the schools. Thus the third year 
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would only be undertaken by those who intend to stay in teaching. ... It 
would rarely be residential’.* This, in essence, would be the effect of our own 
proposal. 



SANDWICH COURSES 

II. 121. A sandwich course is at present provided only at the Liverpool 
school of librarianshipf. We have argued elsewhere in this report that the 
amount of practical work undertaken during courses needs on the whole to be 
increased, and in theory we find considerable merit in interposing an extended 
period of relevant practical experience between two periods of study at a 
school of librarianship. 

II. 122. There are obvious difficulties, however, in ensuring that paid practical 
work undertaken by sandwich course students shall be related to their educa- 
tional needs, and this is especially the case where schools lack the staff to 
carry out adequate liaison work with libraries. The improved arrangements 
which we have suggested in paragraphs 101-105 may help to remove these 
difficulties, but the effectiveness of the practical element in sandwich courses 
must depend not only on adequate supervision by the school but also on the 
willingness of the employing authority to forgo some of the work that would 
normally be expected of a paid assistant. 

II. 123. In comparing the merits of the sandwich course with those of the 
normal two-year course followed by a year of practical work (see paragraphs 
94-96) we have borne in mind the experience of the Council for National 
Academic Awards and other bodies concerned with sandwich courses, that 
control of a student’s practical work can be much more effectively exercised 
during than after a course. 

II. 124. The weakness of the present sandwich course in librarianship lies in 
the fact that during their practical year students are paid by their employers, 
who naturally place the efficient running of their library services before the 
training of students. The fact that students commonly return to the libraries 
where they were previously employed must often reduce the value of this 
opportunity for broadening their experience of good library services. 

II. 125. There is no merit in dividing courses at schools of librarianship 
into two separated periods of one year unless full advantage can be taken 
of the intervening year of practical work. We would therefore like considera- 
tion to be given to the development of a ‘college-based’ sandwich course, in 
which students would be placed, as trainees, in libraries selected by the 
school. The length of the practical period under these circumstances would be 
a matter for discussion. We suggest that six or twelve months might be an 
appropriate period, but in the latter case we would prefer to see two periods 
of practical work of six months each in different libraries. 



* children and tfu'ir priinarv schools: u repori of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
{England), Vol. 1, (H.M.S.O. 1967), pages 493/5. The group who submitted this minority report 
consisted of Dr 1. C. R. Byatt, Mr E. W. Hawkins. Sir John Newsom, Lady Plowden and 
Mr T. H. F. Raison. 

t Since this report was written, the school has decided to enrol no further .students on a 
sandwich course basis. 
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PART-TIME STUDY 

II. 126. It is already difficult to provide facilities for part-time study and 
virtually impossible to do this satisfactorily outside the full-time schools of 
librarianship. The first hurdle which faces the part-time student at present is 
the need to pass the four papers of the Part I Examination at one sitting, after 
perhaps two years of intermittent study. If he achieves this, he is faced with the 
problem of preparing for a suitable combination of papers in the Part II 
Examination, and is likely at best to have to accept the limited range of subjects 
for which tuition is provided at a centre within his reach. Proposals of the 
Pilkington Committee on Technical College Resources* regarding the mini- 
mum numbers justifying part-time courses are likely to make this situation 
even more difficult in the future. 

II, 127. We have referred in paragraph 62 to the danger, where part-time 
facilities are available, that the Part I Examination may be regarded by some 
students as an end in itself We would prefer that in future employers wishing 
their staff to acquire a sub-professional qualification should think of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute’s Library Assistant’s Certificate, with its 
strongly practical bias, rather than the Part I Examination. 

II. 128. The difficulties of part-time students will not be made easier by 
our own proposals. Indeed, the importance which we attach to integrated 
practical work and to the internal assessment of students strengthens our 
view that part-time study is not normally an acceptable method of preparing 
for the professional examinations. We would be glad, however, to see a 
continuation — and posgibly extension — of the practice whereby certain 
schools of librarianship admit part-time students to their full-time courses 
in exceptional circumstances, although we appreciate the very considerable 
administrative difficulties which this must create for the schools. We are 
satisfied that there may from time to time be circumstances in which it is 
desirable that a student should be enabled to obtain professional qualifications 
by this means. We have discussed the separate case of the mature graduate 
entrants in paragraphs 137-139, and do not suggest that the proposals made 
there should be adopted more generally. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

II. 129. Correspondence courses, formerly provided by the Association of 
Assistant Librarians, were discontinued with the inception of the Library 
Association’s 1964 syllabus, on the grounds that it was undesirable to offer 
an alternative to full-time study. It will be apparent from our comments on 
part-time study that we are in sympathy with the view that librarianship can 
no longer be taught satisfactorily by this means alone. But this does not mean 
that we see no value in correspondence courses. For example, it might be 
worthwhile to include an element of correspondence tuition in some of the 
short courses recommended in paragraph 131-136, and we would welcome 
experiments on these lines. 

II. 130. Moreover, schools of librarianship will no doubt continue to accept 
rnany students from overseas, and they might find great value in short orienta- 
tion courses, taken by correspondence, before leaving their own countries. 



* Report on the size of classes and approval of further education courses. A report of the 
National Advisory Council on Education for Industiy and Commerce, H.M.S.O. 1966. 
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SHORT COURSES 

II. 131. We have discussed in paragraphs 115-120 the case for retaining the 
two-year initial course for non-graduates, and have set out the economic 
and practical reasons why we consider that the advanced and specialized 
treatment of certain subjects should be omitted from such a course. The 
effect of our proposals would be to provide an education in librarianship 
which was a satisfactory preparation for general professional work, but 
which would need to be supplemented by further study before a librarian 
was fully qualified to undertake advanced and specialized duties. We consider 
that the most satisfactory means of enabling more experienced librarians 
to study these aspects of librarianship as the need arises is by the provision of 
a variety of intensive short courses. 

II. 132. We must leave for later consideration by other bodies, the questions 
of how to ensure that librarians who aspire to the higher posts do continue 
their education and training beyond the basic stage into advanced or specialized 
fields and how far the satisfactory completion of a course or series of courses 
should be recognized by further certification or by other, e.g. financial, 
means. 

II. 133. It is most important that employers should recognize the value of 
short courses in the professional education of librarians. They should be 
prepared, in their own interests, to encourage their staff to attend relevant 
courses, to second them in appropriate cases on full salary, and to give due 
weight to studies undertaken in this way when considering applicants for 
appointment and promotion. 

II. 134. Our observations in the preceding paragraphs have related particu- 
larly to the use of short courses as a means of supplementing a librarian’s 
initial professional education and enabling him to undertake higher respon- 
sibilities. We do not wish to imply, however, that the need for such courses 
then ceases. There is a continuing need for librarians to make use of retraining 
and refresher courses to keep up to date with developments and to prepare 
for changing responsibilities. 

II. 135. Courses provided to meet all these needs may vary considerably in 
their nature and duration. Some may be residential, but others might be 
provided on the basis of day release or short secondment. The Parry Committee 
has recommended that the National Library should provide courses of this 
kind for university librarians. A number of short courses of the kind we 
envisage are already available in the field of librarianship and information 
work, provided by such organizations as Aslib, SCONUL, the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, some of the branches of the 
Library Association and some of the schools of librarianship. The changes we 
have proposed would necessitate the systematic provision of a much wider 
range of courses, and we welcome as a first step the appointment of the 
committee which has already been set up by the Department of Education 
and Science to encourage and co-ordinate their provision. 

II. 136. A fully developed programme of courses such as we envisage could 
greatly exceed the equivalent of a year-round programme at a single college 
and it would no doubt prove necessary to make use of diverse facilities for 
such courses which exist in various parts of the country. The idea of a librarian- 
ship staff college, which could provide facilities for such courses, is in some 
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ways an attractive one, but apart from any other considerations we are of the 
opinion that, in view of the heavy expense involved, the establishment of such 
a college cannot be recommended at the present time. 

The special needs of mature graduate entrants 

II. 137. The need for providing professional training for mature graduate 
entrants, or persons with comparable qualifications, has already been referred 
to in relation to national, university and technical libraries. Libraries in all 
these categories employ a considerable number of graduates who are drawn 
into librarianship and information work at a mature age after experience in 
some other field, often in industrial or academic research. Because of their 
subject knowledge they are invaluable members of library staffs, and it is 
desirable that they should be encouraged to supplement their expertise by 
librarianship studies. Attendance at full-time schools of librarianship is often 
out of the question because of family commitments or other considerations, 
and we have concluded that for such people, a series of short courses might 
properly lead to qualification. 

II. 138. We have found that our discussions on this matter have been paral- 
leled by similar discussions in the Library Association. The report of the Parry 
Committee contains a recommendation (paragraph 564) on similar lines. The 
working party and the Library Association’s own sub-committee have met to 
consider the form which such a programme of courses might take, and in the 
light of their discussion the Library Association has gone on to produce a 
scheme, which we welcome, enabling mature graduates to qualify by means 
of short courses supplemented by further study and written work, the whole 
being broadly comparable to a year of full-time study. 

II. 139, The point has been put to us that many science graduates in industrial 
libraries do not normally think of themselves as librarians and might not 
be interested in obtaining a qualification in librarianship. We think that 
there is an opportunity here for useful co-ordination between the Library 
Association and the Institute of Information Scientists, both of whom might 
be prepared to award their quaUfications on the successful completion of 
similar, though not necessarily identical, combinations of short courses. 

THE NEED FOR CO-ORDINATING MACHINERY 
II. 140. We have made many recommendations in this report which are 
designed to effect improvements in library education in the foreseeable future. 
We have been very conscious, however, of the fact that there is need for 
continuing discussion of many of the problems to which we have referred. 
Among the bodies involved in the solution of these problems, in addition 
to those organisations concerned particularly with the field of librarianship, 
are the local education authorities, and bodies representative of technical 
education — including the future polytechnics — as well as the universities. 

II. 141. We think it necessary that broad policy in relation to the supply 
and training of librarians and information workers should be kept under 
review by the Library Advisory Councils and we recommend that the present 
joint committee of the two Councils should continue in existence as a standing 
committee. 

II. 142. But the Councils could not attempt to deal with the many detailed 
questions which arise constantly in this field, nor would it be proper for them 
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to do so. Further, the problems concern not only England and Wales but 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. We think that a means should be found for 
discussing these problems on a national basis and that it is desirable that 
representatives of all the bodies involved in education for librarianship should 
meet together from time to time to discuss their common and related problems. 
II. 143. We recommend that, as a first step, a meeting of representatives of 
the principal bodies concerned should be convened to consider what further 
steps might usefully be taken, such as the establishment of a standing 
conference. 

II. 144. Such a standing conference would provide a forum in which the 
parties concerned could try to ensure that their combined efforts meet the 
educational needs of the profession. They would be able to consider and 
stimulate new developments at an early enough stage to avoid difficulties 
and anomalies arising. Topics which might be discussed by such a body 
include the total student capacity of schools of librarianship and plans 
for expansion, the output of librarians and information officers with various 
educational and professional qualifications, shortages of professional staff in 
various branches of the work, effects of the development of higher degrees in 
library and information science and the provision of short courses, the 
practical training of students and the staffing of schools of librarianship, 
facilities for students from overseas, and the training and use of non- 
professional staff. 
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APPENDIX III 



REPORT OF THE 

WORKING PARTY ON THE STAFFING OF 
SCHOOLS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

INTRODUCTION 

III, I. At the meeting of the Joint Committee on the Supply and Training of 
Librarians on 20th October 1966, to consider the replies to the questionnaire 
sent to schools of librarianship, this working party was set up to study the 
information about staffing. 

Ill, 2. The working party consisted of Mr. W. Tynemouth (Chairman), 
Mr. E. P. Dudley and Mr. G. H. Wright, members of the English Council, 
Mr. F. N. Hogg, Principal of the College of Librarianship, Wales, and Mr. 
W. L. Saunders, Director of the University of Sheffield Postgraduate School 
of Librarianship and Information Science, co-opted members. We have held 
six meetings, one of which was a joint meeting with the Working Party on the 
Educational and Training Needs of Librarians. 

III. 3. In this report we have taken account of the situation in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland as well as in England and Wales and figures quoted as to 
numbers of staff and students refer to the whole of the United Kingdom. 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

III. 4. There has been a very rapid growth in numbers of full-time teaching 
staff since the institution of the two-year full-time courses and of the post 
G.C.E. Advanced level entry in 1963-64 in the non-university schools, as the 
following figures show: 



Teaching Staff 


Year 


Non-Univevsity 


University 


Total 


1962 


42 


5 


A1 


1967 


157 


26 


183* 



111. 5, During this period the number of full-time student places has increased 
from 464 in 1961-62 to 2140 in 1966-67, and some further expansion has taken 
place since then. The demand for additional staff arises, firstly from the 
need to improve the present staff-student ratios, particularly in the non- 
university schools, and secondly to cater for the larger number of student 
enrolments. 

III. 6. The rate of increase in the number of full-time teachers in schools of 
librarianship has been high in recent years in relation to the supply of suitable 
potential teachers, and it will not be easy to achieve further significant expan- 
sion in the teaching force while maintaining high standards. For this reason, 
and to improve efficiency generally, we have considered in what ways more 
effective and economic use of full-time staff might be achieved. 



* The corresponding figure in February 1968 was 246. 
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THE NEED FOR FULL-TIME STAFF 
III. 7. We consider that: 

(1) the effective organization and development of the schools of librarian- 
ship depend on each of them having a strong body of full-time 
teachers, suitably graded, many of whom may be expected to give a 
large part of their professional life to teaching work; 

(2) the effectiveness of most of the teaching work does not depend 
on the teacher being currently practising, or having recently practised 
as a librarian; 

(3) for the most part, a teacher’s work in this field can best be done if 
he can devote the whole of his time to teaching and related work ; 
but it is however necessary that he should not lose touch with 
what is going on in libraries ; 

(4) part-time teachers can be used effectively, usually for special pur- 
poses, only when there is an adequate full-time staff. 

We discuss many of these points in detail in later parts of this report. 

III. 8. The Report of the Committee on the Supply and Training of Teachers 
for Technical Colleges, 1957, (the Willis Jackson Report)* in paragraph 8, 
said that — 

“It will not be easy to secure the required increase in recruitment at 
a time when people with scientific and technological qualifications are in 
great demand for industrial employment and government service and for 
university teaching and when ... the demands of these activities are 
growing rapidly,” 

It makes a number of suggestions for recruiting additional full-time staff or 
using part-time staff which are relevant to the situation in schools of librarian- 
ship and to which we refer later. 

III. 9. The present teaching staff of schools of librarianship are, with few 
exceptions, professionally qualified librarians and there are at present few 
opportunities to use non-librarians, including service staff from other depart- 
ments. There is likely to be more scope for this in future with the development 
of degree courses in the non-university schools. The fact that these schools 
will usually be in the new polytechnics, with their considerable resources in 
specialized staff, should facilitate this but even so the teaching staffs will 
continue to be largely librarians. For such persons, the qualifications and 
qualities required are appropriate academic and professional qualifications, 
sufficient success as a practitioner at a high enough level to command the 
respect of the profession, and a capacity for teaching and original work. Such 
persons are not easy to find. Most successful librarians want to go on working 
in libraries, finding that this offers them an interesting job and a satisfying 
career. Full-time teaching is a relatively new branch of the library profession 
in this country and career prospects are still uncertain. Large numbers of 
librarians are not likely to be attracted to such a career and even those who 
are may sometimes be deterred by the fear of finding the work less congenial 
than working in a library and of the difficulties of getting back into practising 
librarianship. Alternatively, if they are successful as teachers, they may 



* Ministry of Education, H.M.S.O. 1957. 
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not wish to spend the rest of their professional lives teaching, and jobs in a 
library at a level comparable in professional satisfaction and salary with their 
library school posts may not be easy to obtain. 

III. 10. We expect that the great majority of teachers in schools of librarian- 
ship will stay in teaching once they have embarked on it but we would like to 
see a lessening of the obstacles to a return to work in libraries. The recent 
expansion in the numbers of teachers of librarianship has resulted in a large 
concentration between the ages of 30 and 45, particularly in the non-university 
schools. Many of these newcomers will have started teaching at a considerably 
enhanced salary and some have had further promotion already. The prospects 
of promotion may continue to be satisfactory for those who are already 
engaged in full-time teaching, though possibly less so for future recruits. It is 
evident that employing authorities must bear in mind the need to provide a 
fruitful career in teaching, particularly for those who have reached an age 
when return to practising librarianship is understandably difficult. In this 
situation it may be necessary for both the colleges and lecturers to accept the 
fact that a proportion of newly recruited younger staff should expect to return 
to practising librarianship after a relatively short period in the schools, when 
they can do so on salaries which bear a reasonable relation to those which they 
have received while teaching. 

III. 11. Those responsible for the administration of libraries should recognise 
that teaching experience in a school of librarianship is of benefit to the 
librarian concerned and also to any library in which he may in future be 
employed. With the growth of in-service training in libraries and the increased 
use of large or specialist libraries for the practical training of students, there 
will be an increase in the number of senior posts in libraries where experience 
of library school teaching would be useful. We hope that there will be a pro- 
gressive increase in the number of senior posts where experience of teaching 
students specialized work, such as bibliographical studies, reference and 
information and children’s work, will also be regarded as an asset. Libraries 
could with advantage turn increasingly to the schools as consultants on 
library problems and projects. The development of consultancy work by 
members of the teaching staff would keep them in close touch with the 
practical problems of librarianship, would give them additional experience of 
value to employers and might thus help them if they wished to return to 
practising librarianship. 

III. 12. A practice, which we would like to see followed more frequently, is 
that of secondment from a library or from scientific and industrial informa- 
tion work for one or more years, with a guarantee of re-employment at the 
end of the period without loss of salary or promotion prospects, if the person 
concerned did not wish to continue to teach full-time. Such secondments would 
be useful not only for well experienced senior librarians but also for younger 
librarians, say between the ages of 25 and 30, who see advantage in acquiring 
some teaching experience at an early stage in their career. 

III. 13. The provision of teaching staff for scientific and technical library and 
information work has caused us some concern since all schools of librarian- 
ship, including those in universities, are finding it difficult, and in some cases 
virtually impossible, to recruit suitable staff. There are a number of reasons 
for this, including the fact that, because science and engineering graduates 
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usually do not realise the interest and challenge which librarianship and 
information work can oflfer, there is a dearth of workers in this field suitably 
qualified and experienced to go on to teaching. A determined effort is being 
made by a number of interested organizations to improve this situation and 
there is evidence that university appointment officers are now becoming 
more aware of the possibilities. The recruitment of graduates to teaching from 
scientific libraries and information departments is very desirable as thereby 
practice and teaching can become inter-related. It does, however, raise a 
number of important problems, particularly with regard to transfer from 
industry, viz., salary and promotion prospects, and the transfer of pension 
rights — a problem to which we would particularly welcome a solution. 

111. 14. When additions to the staff of schools of librarianship are under 
discussion, we consider it important that the need to provide an adequate 
number of posts, particularly at a senior level, for teaching in scientific and 
technical library and information work should be taken fully into account. 
111. 15. The Willis Jackson Report, paragraphs 10 and 98, referring to 
additional sources of recruitment of teachers for technical colleges, thought 
that there were great possibilities for the employment of married women and 
of men of long and wide experience on their retirement from industry and 
elsewhere. These sources of recruitment should not be overlooked by the 
schools of librarianship. 

III. 16. Very few teachers in schools of librarianship have had any formal 
training in teaching and, in the interest of the quality of the teaching, serious 
consideration should be given to the ways in which this training could be given, 
particularly to those in the early stages of a teaching career. So far as the 
non-university schools are concerned, the Department of Education and 
Science has given advice on this subject in Circular 7/66 and Circular 21/66 
(commenting on the proposals of the Standing Sub-Committee on Teachers 
for Further Education of the National Advisory Council on the Training and 
Supply of Teachers), and actively encourages a variety of ways in which 
training can be given,* 

III. 17. We recommend that, wherever practicable, lecturers in such schools 
of librarianship should attend training courses organized within the parent 
institution or of the kind referred to in these circulars. We think that as a 
minimum all new members of the staff without teaching experience should 



* Circular 7/66 refers to: 

(1) the addition to the Department’s programme of courses designed for teachers in 
further education, which last for six weeks to a year and which include courses in teaching 
methods; 

(2) other full-time courses of from six weeks to one year at universities and other establish- 
ments and states that in future the expenditure incurred by a local education authority on 
releasing a teacher in a further education establishment on full pay together with travelling 
expenses and any tuition fees could be charged to the teacher training pool. 

Circular 21/66 comments on the Report of the Standing Sub-Committee on Teachers for 
Further Education of the National Advisory Council on the Supply and Training of Teachers, 
encourages training on a voluntary basis and refers particularly to secondment of teachers 
on full pay to the four term sandwich courses at the colleges of education (technical). It 
also refers to arrangements whereby courses of varying length— whether continuous or on 
a day release or sandwich footing— could be conducted by colleges of education (technical) 
with the help of members of staffs of selected technical colleges, which could serve as 
convenient centres for courses giving training in teaching. 
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receive two weeks in-service training — and preferably more — before beginning 
teaching and that more encouragement should be given to those without 
professional training to attend courses of the kind now provided at Garnett 
College, or the sandwich courses organised by the colleges of education 
(technical), on full salary. 

III. 18. So far as the university schools of librarianship are concerned, we 
have noted with interest that the Committee on Higher Education (the 
Robbins Committee) recommended in paragraph 572 of their Report* that 
all newly appointed junior teachers in universities should have organized 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with the techniques both of teaching and 
of conducting small discussion groups. 

PART-TIME TEACHERS 

III. 19. There is the added possibility of the increased employment of part- 
time staff, which is also referred to very fully in paragraph 85-90 of the Willis 
Jackson Report. The replies to the questionnaire referred to in paragraph 1 
indicate that most schools call upon part-time visiting specialists, usually non- 
librarians, but that only a few schools, notably Ealing, Liverpool and Univer- 
sity College London, make significant use of qualified librarians as part-time 
teachers in professional subjects. It is common, however, for distinguished 
librarians to be invited to give special lectures. 

III. 20. We appreciate that there are many difficulties in the employment of 
part-time teachers, not the least being the limitations in the non-university 
schools of working to a standard syllabus and external examinations. These 
arrangements would often preclude the use of a suitable part-time teacher 
who might be available locally becau.se his particular contribution could not 
be fitted into the course. But we feel that part-time teachers, whether they are 
middle grade librarians engaged in day to day work of a highly professional 
character, or the most senior of librarians whose present responsibilities are 
largely administrative, have a great deal to offer not only to the training but 
the motivation of the students. This is one of several arguments in favour of a 
system of internal examinations externally assessed and this should make it 
easier for part-time teachers to be employed on professional subjects. 

III. 21. We suggest that the schools should make as much use as possible 
of suitable part-time teachers or librarians on short-term secondment and that 
the libraries in the area should co-operate to the full in making this possible. 
Attention is drawn to what the Willis Jackson Report said not only about 
remuneration but about offering to senior staff of the right calibre a special 
status in the college as a “special lecturer”, as is done in some countries 
abroad.t We think that the rates of pay to part-time and visiting lecturers 

* Cmnd 2154: 1963. ~~ 

t Extract from paragraph 88 of the Willis Jackson Report : 

“Special Leclurers" . It is in the more highly specialized and advanced fields that the 
services of part-time teachers are especially valuable. At these higher levels, it is indeed 
essentiai to retain part-time staff, especially for subjects like industriai design and management 
studies, or those involving production techniques and practice. We believe that special 
inducements must be offered to encourage senior staffs in industrial concerns to give some 
of their time to part-time lecturing. These inducements must not be thought of as primarily 
financial. Adequate remuneration will of course be necessary, and we consider that an 
honorarium in the form of a terminal retaining fee would be more appropriate than the 
normal payment on an hourly rate. But senior staff of the calibre required would be chiefly 
attracted by offering them a special status in the college life, as is done in some countries 
abroad. 
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should be properly related to the level and other requirements of the work. 
Present standard local education authority rates of pay for this work offer 
insufficient reward to skilled practitioners. 

III. 22. We have referred earlier to the need for full-time teachers in schools of 
librarianship to have some training in teaching. We would like to see special 
short courses in teaching techniques for all professional librarians who would 
like to offer their services as part-time teachers. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK 

III. 23. So far this report has been concerned with the question of the supply 
of full-time and part-time teachers. We now consider the extent to which 
circumstances and conditions in which teachers in non-university schools are 
employed match up to the recommendations of the Willis Jackson Report, of 
other reports of advisory bodies and the Department’s circulars and administ- 
rative memoranda on such subjects as (a) the working load of teachers, (b) 
facilities or opportunities for research, (c) release of teachers for various 
purposes, and (d) administrative and other assistance, since all these have a 
bearing on the quality of teaching work, which is a major factor in efficiency 
and economy.* 

Working load of teachers 

III. 24. We believe that the rapid expansion of the non-university schools of 
librarianship has led to excessive class-contact hours in many cases. We hope 
that the colleges concerned will take steps to improve this situation, which 
may, be due in part to unsatisfactoiy staff-student ratios. We think that the 
introduction of academic boards in polytechnics and comparable institutions 
should help here. The Library Association has set a minimum staff-student 
ratio of 1 : 10 as one of its requirements before agreeing to internal examining, 
which seems to us to provide a useful guide. 

III. 25. We understand that the working party studying the educational and 
training needs of librarians are suggesting that further consideration should 
be given to the establishment of a clearing house for admissions to these 
schools. This would help considerably to reduce the time which members of 
teaching staffs have to spend now on interviewing students and, administrative 
work connected with this. 

Research 

III. 26. Higher degree work and research are two of the hall-marks of a 
university. The university schools of librarianship are actively encouraging 
developments of this kind. This is welcome from many points of view, not 
least for the opportunities it gives lecturers to do advanced work in their 
special fields and because it provides a pool from which many teachers of the 
future may be drawn. 



* Full-time service for superannuation purposes is defined in Circular 94 of 1946 as a minimum 
ofl.080 hours a year and in Circular 224 of 1950 as at least 30 hours a week, of which three-fifths 
or 18 hours must be devoted to actual teaching. This is defined as including duties connected 
with teaching, such as organization, preparation and the marking of papers. Organization of 
practical work in the various types of libraries and accompanying students on visits and tours 
would come within this definition. 
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in. 27. Research has also been recognised by the Department — at least since 
1946 — as a proper function of a technical college. There is adequate provision 
in the Department’s Circular 94 of 1946 for research by suitable teaching 
staff to be encouraged.* 

111. 28. Most of the non-university schools of librarianship are in institutions 
which will be included in future polytechnics and the recent policy statements 
by the Department on polytechnics circulated with Administrative Memor- 
andum 8/67 indicate that, while their main responsibilities will be as teaching 
institutions, it will be necessary to make provision for the research essential 
to the proper fulfilment of their teaching functions and the maintenance and 
development of close links with industry, particularly local industry. 

111. 29. This statement on research in polytechnics expresses the hope that 
provision will be made for suitably qualified members of the teaching staff to 
pursue research where it will contribute to the better performance of their 
teaching duties, but does not envisage that in the ordinary way members of the 
academic staff would devote the whole or most of their time to research. The 
statement also says that all teachers should have adequate opportunities of 
keeping abreast with new knowledge in their fields and should be given the 
necessary facilities to do so, so that where appropriate they should be given 
the opportunity of working for the higher degrees of universities and the 
Council for National Academic Awards and where circumstances allow, of 
associating their research with that of an accessible university, government 
research establishment or industrial organization. 

111. 30. If the institutions concerned are allowed to provide university or 
C.N.A.A. degree courses in librarianship, those bodies will probably expect 
research to be undertaken in this field. 

III. 31. A study of the replies to the questionnaire indicates that very little 
advantage has been taken of the existing administrative provisions for the 
encouragement of research in non-university schools (including the employ- 
ment of research assistants). In six of these schools it was possible to obtain a 
small relaxation of teaching duties for approved research — a maximum of 
three hours per week was often specified — but only in two schools, Leeds and 
Liverpool, were members of staff actually being allowed time for research. In 
four no reduction of teaching duties was normally granted. Where research 
work is undertaken and work published it is normally done without relaxation 
of teaching duties. t 

III. 32. This situation is hardly surprising in view of the rapid expansion of 
these schools and the pressure under which the staff must have been working 
but, for the future, we think that some improvement in this respect should be 
looked for and that more facilities should be given for research. This is not 
only because teachers gain a valuable edge to their experience by working to 



* Circular 94 states that neither the Regulations of the Ministry nor the provisions of the 
Superannuation Acts prevent research being carried on in technical colleges, so long as it is 
suitable and compatible with teaching duties. It gives a list of considerations to guide local 
education authorities in making provision for research. 

t The position has subsequently improved. For example, the North Western Polytechnic has 
appointed two additional staff to compensate for time spent on research and the College of 
Librarianship Wales has appointed research assistants and one member of the staff is on leave 
of absence studying for a higher degree. 
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advance the frontiers of the subjects they are teaching but also because of the 
benefits which improved library methods and techniques can give to society in 
the organization and utilisation of knowledge. Comparatively little systematic 
research has so far been undertaken in these fields. A number of teachers are 
already well qualified to undertake research and other investigations. In 
addition, we think that the increase in size of many schools should make it 
possible for more use to be made of this potential, often in association with the 
growing and increasingly varied expertise of other departments. 

Release of sta ff 

III. 33. There are also ample administrative provisions for the release of 
teaching staff of the non-university schools for short or long periods for 
various purposes such as: 

(1) study to improve qualifications, including training in teaching;* 

(2) refresher periods of work in a library ;t 

(3) maintenance of professional knowledge and contacts by short 
courses, special studies or surveys, visits abroad and attendance at 
conferences, 

but again, the replies to the questionnaire show that little advantage has been 
taken of these provisions. We think that more advantage should be taken of 
these facilities. 

Administrative, technical and other assistance 

III. 34. In recent years, perhaps because of the rapid pace of change, many 
members of teaching staffs of schools of librarianship have been excessively 
involved in non-teaching work of an administrative or professional character, 
for example, in connection with the admission and welfare of students, plan- 
ning of practical work in other libraries, visits and tours, and the administra- 
tion of examinations. This kind of work may be heavier in librarianship than 
in certain other departments and it is likely to increase as internal examining 
is extended in the non-university schools. Some of this work must be done by 
academic staff but much can be done by administrative, clerical, technical 
and other personnel and we think that sufficient assistance of this kind should 
be provided so as to make the best use of the teaching staff available. 

LIBRARY AND OTHER FACILITIES 
III. 35. We wish to draw attention to a factor other than staffing which we 
think is particularly relevant in considering the future expansion of provision 
for students of librarianship. This is the question of the library facilities 
immediately available to the students in connection with their academic 
studies and practical training. 

III. 36. We consider it axiomatic that there should be a good general library 
in the institution in which the school of librarianship is situated. This require- 



• Under Circular 336 of 1 958, salary increments of a teacher granted leave with full pay for 
further study and his superannuation rights are safeguarded. 

t Under Circular 336 of 1958 and Administrative Memorandum 134 of 1946, salary may be 
paid for refresher periods of up to six months work in a library and a teacher s superannuation 
position may be safeguarded for up to twelve months. 
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ment is likely to be satisfied in the case of university schools and illustrates the 
importance of the speedy development of libraries in the future polytechnics 
and other major further education establishments concerned. But, in addition, 
a school requires access to a specialist collection of books and journals on the 
various aspects of librarianship, which it is costly to maintain, In particular, 
a very heavy annual expenditure on periodicals is necessary. 

III. 37, A school of librarianship needs in its library facilities to demonstrate 
and to practice certain aspects of librarianship as part of the course, as well as 
the other and greater opportunities for practical work which will be required 
in a variety of large or specialised libraries. 

Ill, 38. We consider that adequate library facilities of the kind described are 
likely to be found only in large educational institutions and the provision ol' 
adequate bibliographical material in librarianship and the opportunity to use 
the library as a workshop could be justified only in large schools. 

111. 3y. Similar considerations also apply to the provision ol' certain items ol' 
specialized Equipment such as audio-visual material, punched-card equipment, 
micro-reading machines, equipment for document reproduction, and other 
specialized office equipment, including computers. Access to material of this 
kind is of growing importance if the schools are to prepare students for the 
considerable developments in mechanisation of normal library processes and 
in information retrieval, which are now taking place. 



EFFECT OF OUR PROPOSALS ON THE NEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL TEACHING STAFF 

III. 40. We have indicated that, even with the present number of students, 
there is a need for more teachers in schools of librarianship, in particular to 
reduce student contact hours to allow time for preparation, research, administ- 
rative duties and professional contacts. There are, however, prospects of 
other changes which may prove to be of a compensating character in the 
methods of teaching and in the use of modern techniques of programmed 
learning and audio-visual equipment. We would like to see serious considera- 
tion given to this latter point to find out whether expenditure of time and 
money on the provision of this kind of teaching material could have a signifi- 
cant effect on the demand for teachers in particular subjects. 

III. 41 . We are aware of the lines on which the other working party is report- 
ing and consider that from a staffing point of view there would be economies 
in the non-university schools if changes on the following lines were made in 
the arrangements of courses and examinations: 

{ 1 ) the reduction in the technical detail required to be learnt for examina- 
tion purposes; 

(2) avoidance of uneconomic teaching situations, resulting from too 
wide a choice of subjects and too few students available for particular 
subjects. 

In addition, the extension of internal examining may result in some benefits in 
the use of teaching staff even though this would be offset to some extent by 
additional work in connection with the examinations themselves. 
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THE SIZE OF NON-UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP 

III. 42. We have considered how far size of the school of librarianship has a 
bearing on the economic use of teaching staif. 

III. 43. The teaching situation in the non-imiversity schools is complex. The 
present syllabus of the Library Association for the two-year course for the 
registration examination contains, in Part II, forty-nine papers from which a 
student has to make a choice of six.* In the post-graduate syllabus there are 
nineteen papers and from these, together with the List C of the non-graduate 
syllabus, a choice of seven has to be made. Such a wide range of subjects is 
indicative of the varied fields of study in which future librarians may need to 
interest themselves in even a basic course. The Library Association is at present 
reviewing the syllabus and there could be a concentration of some of the 
subjects into broader fields. We understand that the other working party are 
also making recommendations on these lines. This will not radically aSect 
the demands made on teaching staff, thou^ it is likely to reduce the areas in 
which instruction may need to be provided for very small groups of students 
and on occasion for one student only. 

III. 44. In practice no school can offer a complete freedom of choice of 
subjects, if only because staff is not available for certain subjects, even on a 
part-time basis. But up to now most schools have attempted to give as wide a 
choice as possible and. in working to the Library Association’s syllabus, and 
in the absence of any rationahsation of courses or specialisation by schools, 
this wide provision is to be expected. 

III. 45. The replies to the questionnaires about the number of students 
taking the various optional subjects during 1965-66 reveal what appear to be a 
number of uneconomic teaching situations. These are not only in the individual 
syllabus papers commonly taken by small numbers of students but in some 
of the more basic subjects taken by large numbers. 

III. 46. Some uneconomic teaching situations in the more basic studies may 
already have disappeared as a result of expansion in numbers since 1965-66 
and the uneconomic situations in respect of the less popular subjects might in 
future be dealt with in the course of syllabus revision. It seems incontrovertible 
however that it would be possible to make mote effective use of teaching staff 
if even larger numbers of students than ate possible today in the largest of the 
schools were assembled for lectures on the most basic of subjects, such as 
many of those in Lists A and B. On the other hand there may be limits to the 
number of students a school would wish to handle in this way because large 
group teaching needs to be complemented by instruction of a more personal 
kind in smaller groups. 

III. 47. It is obvious also that the widest possible choice of subjects can only 
be offered economically in a large school where the less sought after subjects 
will attract a sufficient number of students. 

III. 48. The conclusion we draw from the evidence is that, whatever revisions 
may be made in the Library Association’s syllabus and with the prospect of 
degree courses in librarianship being established, it is in the interest of the 

* The syllabus of the Library Association’s General Professional Examination is set out in 
paragraph 57 of Appendix II. 
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economic use of staff that there should be large schools. Some economies of 
scale are already being achieved by most of the non-university schools, but 
only one has more than 300 students.* This might reasonably be looked upon 
for the present as a large school. 

III. 49. The larger the school of librarianship the more effective can be the 
use of staff for formal teaching and seminar work, the wider the choice of 
subjects available to students, and the better the equipment and library facili- 
ties, including programmed learning material and visual aids, which can be 
provided for the use of both staff and students. Nevertheless, we cannot 
consider the size of a school of librarianship which is part of another institu- 
tion without regard to the long-term policy for the development of this 
institution, which will have many other needs to meet. 

III. 50. We have demonstrated the importance of size from the viewpoints of 
staff, equipment and library facilities, and if any additional provision proves 
to be required in the future it seems to us desirable that existing schools of 
librarianship, both university and non-university, should be encouraged to 
expand to meet the need rather than that new schools should be established. 
III. 51. We think that, if the relatively small non-university schools of 
librarianship are to be efficient and economical, they must be prepared to 
offer students a less wide range of subjects and that in any school, if only a few 
students want a special subject, careful consideration should be given to 
whether such a course should be provided. We suggest that the stage has been 
reached when only the larger schools should offer a wide range of subjects. 
Even so, options in least demand should, if possible, be concentrated in 
particular schools, large or small. The smaller schools, in any event, could 
with advantage specialize. Examples of possible specialist fields are science 
and technology, children’s libraries, hospital libraries and the bibliography 
and literature of particular subjects. The likely expansion of facilities for 
internal examinations might make a degree of concentration on certain 
subjects more attractive to the schools. 

III. 52. In order to ensure the most effective use of highly specialized full-time 
staff, we suggest that consideration might be given to the feasibility of schools 
co-operating on an area or regional basis so that staff might work in several 
schools, if it were not possible for the students concerned to attend lectures 
and classes in one or other of them, 

' THE POSITION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

III. 53. The university schools at University College London and at Sheffield 
together with the City University (which provides a course in information 
science) take only post-graduate students. Queen’s University Belfast and 
the University of Strathclyde both offer a non-graduate as well as a post- 
graduate course.t The university schools are generally much smaller in size 
than the others but the quality of students in certain of them, as determined 
by academic entry requirements, is higher. Many of these students may be 



* See Appendix IV. 

t Loughborough Technical College, in affiliation with the Loughborough University of 
Technology, intends to offer a four year degree course in librarianship as well as a post-graduate 
course. The College of Librarianship Wales is planning a three-year degree course in librarianship 
in association with the University of Wales. Both these courses are intended to start in 1968. 
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expected eventually to fill some of the most senior administrative and specialist 
posts. We understand that there is for the moment no prospect of significant 
expansion in these schools. The conditions in the university schools are very 
different from those of the others since, for the one-year post-graduate 
course, they are working to a restricted syllabus and their students are at 
present mainly attracted to work in academic and special libraries. Because of 
their greater maturity, these students — and graduate students in non-university 
schools — ^need less formal teaching, but possibly teaching at a generally higher 
professional and academic level. 

III. 54. We have referred in paragraph 26 to the development of higher degree 
work in the university schools of librarianship. It is recognised in universities 
that the teaching and supervision of research and other higher degree students 
in any subject is more exacting than other teaching and requires a more 
favourable staff-student ratio. If research and higher degree work is to be 
encouraged — as we think it should — increases in the staffs of university schools 
of librarianship will be called for over and above the increases required for 
expansion of post-graduate diploma courses. The fact that the staff in univer- 
sity schools should be able to supervise higher degree work underlines the 
need for such staff to be of high academic standing themselves. 

III. 55. A distinctive feature of a university school of librarianship, like any 
other university department, should be a research programme. This we would 
wish to encourage but it can involve very heavy administrative burdens for 
senior staff and emphasises the need for administrative assistance at a senior 
level, if teaching staff are to be free to give a proper amount of time to teaching 
and research. 

III. 56. We have not closely studied the economic considerations affecting 
university schools of librarianship but consider that many of the points made 
in this report about the non-university schools are likely to be equally relevant 
to universities, and that these schools would need to increase considerably in 
numbers of students and staff to approach an optimum size. Since we believe 
that there is need to attract into librarianship more graduates with good 
honours degrees, we hope that use will be made of the potential of certain 
existing university schools of librarianship which have highly skilled staff 
capable of forming the nucleus of larger and more economic units. 
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APPENDIX IV 



THE NUMBERS OF FUIX-TIME STUDENTS ATTENDING 
UNITED KINGDOM SCHOOLS OF LIBRARIANSHIP IN 
JANUARY 1968 



School of Librarianshlp 


Non-Graduate Course 


Post- 

Graduate 

Course 


Other 

Courses 


Total 


1st year 


2nd year 


Aberdeen, Robert Gordon’s Institute 
of Technology 


62 


— a 






62 


Aberystwyth, College of Librarianshlp 
Wales 


144 


94 


38 




276 


Belfast, Queen’s University 


5 


2 


24 





31 


Birmingham College of Commerce . . . 


90 


84 


15 





189 


Brighton Technical College 


34 


35 


— 





69 


Ealing Technical College 


80 


94 


23 





197 


Glasgow, University of Strathclyde . . . 


44 


43 


24 


25 b 


136 


Leeds College of Commerce ... 


73 


65 


19 





157 


Liverpool College of Commerce 


94 


100 c 


14 





208 


London, North Western Polytechnic 


118 


128 


67 


10 d 


323 


London, University College 


— 


— 


70 


32 e 


102 


Loughborough Technical College ... 


94 


91 


27 





212 


Manchester College of Commerce . . . 


99 


88 


19 


• • 


206 


Newcastle upon Tyne Municipal Col- 
lege of Commerce 


91 


96 


16 




203 


Sheffield University 


— 


— 


35 


— 


35 


Total (/) 


1,028 


920 


391 


67 


2,406 



Notes: 



(fl) There were no second year students because this was a new school. 

(A) This total was made up of 19 first degree students and six higher degree students. 

(c) Includes 13 third-year sandwich course students. 

(d) Special course for overseas students. 

(e) Higher degree courses. 

(/) In addition there were nine students taking a M.Sc. course in information science 
at the City University. 
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PREFACE 

The two Library Advisory Councils, one for England and the other for Wales 
and Monmouthshire, were established under section 2 of the Public Libraries 
and Museums Act 1964. This section states, inter alia, that 

. it shall be the duty of each Council to advise the Secretary of State 
upon such matters connected with the provision or use of library facilities, 
whether under this Act or otherwise as they think fit, and upon any 
questions referred to them by him. . . . 

“Each Council shall include persons who have had experience of the 
administration of the service provided by library authorities and also 
persons who have had experience . of the administration of libraries 
managed by bodies other than those authorities.” 

The following joint report of the two Councils on the supply and training of 
librarians has been submitted to the Secretary of State for Education and 
Science for his consideration. 
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